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tected and not very harmful. With the increase of 
knowledge and the multiplication of opportunities to 
adulterate food and drink the people have been exposed 
to many new and subtle dangers. ‘There is no odor, flavor, 
or texture which cannot be imitated. ‘Those who deal 
with reputable persons and pay fair prices can commonly 
avoid danger; but the menace to the health of the public 
at large is so great that the government should use every 
precaution and guard the people from unseen dangers 
in all ways that are legal and prudent.’ But whoever 
attempts to guard the public health must expect to be 
the victim of persecution by all those who make gain by 
cheating and poisoning the people. Drugs, drinks, and 
viands of every kind may be the means of robbing those 
who buy them of proper nourishment and medicine even 
when they do not become actually poisonous. 


& 


WE some time ago invented the word “‘personitis’”’ as 
descriptive of the men and women who have such an 
inflamed consciousness of their own importance that 
they resent the lack of notice, or notice which does not 
correspond to their imaginary deserts. Kipling makes 
one of his characters describe another as having ‘‘too much 
ego in his cosmos.’”’ The class is very small, so far as it 
comes within the purvey of the editor. In occasional 
references to it we sometimes, without intention, wound 
those who are not really guilty. There are men and 
women who are forced by circumstances to push them- 
selves and their fortunes beyond the limits which are 
prescribed by their own modesty. We do not blame 
them, and refer only to those who do good works not 
for their own sake, but primarily with regard to the effect 
upon their own fortunes. They are jealous and irritable 
when they are not noticed, or not, as they think, according 


to their deserts. 
PJ 


Dourinc the Civil War the water in the Shenandoah 
Valley was charged with lime to such an extent that the 
inside of a teakettle looked as if it were lined with white 
porcelain. People who were not accustomed to such 
hard water, and who did not know that by boiling it the 
danger of using it might be removed, resorted to all 
kinds of drinks for health’s sake. Beer and other stimu- 
lating drinks were consumed to excess to avoid the danger 
of drinking cold water. ‘The result was seen in the illness 
which overtook new arrivals not long after they began 
to drink freely everything but water. In times of dis- 
tress from heat or the prevalence of disease the lack of 
simple habits and temperance are main causes of disease 
and death. Cheerful men and women of good habits 
who eat and drink moderately that which is wholesome 
are commonly as immune from disease as are those who 
have been vaccinated for cholera or typhoid. 
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WE printed last week an article on the Boy Scouts of 
England because it shows the right lines on which the 
_movement may be conducted. The plan is to take 
advantage of the instinct of boys to work in gangs. They 
will do it for evil if they do not have some fitting outlet 
for their energy and the cultivation of the instinct to 
flock together. The Boy Scouts may be so trained as to 
make them efficient guardians of the peace and useful 
members of society. Recently in a town near Boston 
a hundred young men and boys, armed with sticks, stones, 
and bottles, suddenly appeared one evening in an organ- 
ized gang and proceeded to clear the streets and sidewalks 
of men, women, and children. ‘There was an uproar for 
a short time until the police arrived, when the marauders 
disappeared as suddenly as they came. It would be 
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possible to take that same gang, organize it, train it, 
and lift it to a high level of enterprise and responsibility. 
To give the boys something worth doing, something 
manly and evidently praiseworthy, is at once to take the 
mischief out of their sports. All children like to do 
what men and women do, and are proud to be set to doing 
tasks which call for the virtues and capacities which they 
admire in grown-up people. 


Spirit and Matter. 


From forty to fifty years ago a growing materialism 
blocked the way of the religious thinker. It was semi- 
scientific. It asserted that thought, feeling, and con- 
sciousness were modes of motion and attributes of matter 
like light, heat, and electricity. “The molecular changes 
in the brain, which always accompany thought, were 
claimed to be the cause of thought. 

It was in vain that the poet which is in every man 
resisted. With vigorous logic and inexorable demon- 
strations science put up bars of despair and shut the win- 
dows of faith. Tennyson made his protest :— 

“T trust I have not wasted breath: 
I think we are not wholly brain, 


Magnetic mockeries; not in vain, 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death; 


“Not only cunning casts in clay: 
Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men, 
At least tome? I would not stay. 


“Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape, 

But I was born to other things.”’ 


The protest was brave and clear, but men said: “It 
is fine. It is great. It is beautiful and poetic. But 
poetry is not science.’ Men and women began to put 
up their Bibles, closed their Tennyson and turned to the 
study of the conservation of energy, the correlation of 
forces, and automatism. The psychology of the day 
was crude, materialistic, and depressing, or else meta- 
physical, vague, and unsatisfactory. 

A new day dawns. Old-fashioned materialism is gone 
forever with old-fashioned atheism and the old-fashioned 
supernaturalism. In our American universities to-day 
science makes a place for the human soul, something 
that does not suffer from the limitations of space and 
the laws of matter. The human mind is now regarded 
as an entity, a something real, a form of energy. It is 
connected with chemical processes in molecular changes, 
but he would be a bold psychologist to-day who should 
say that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes 
bile. 

That is to say, in the science of mind, in modern psy- 
chology, we are coming everywhere to the recognition of 
the invisible and imponderable forces which manifest 
themselves through intelligence. Both mind and matter 
are now known as manifestations of energy; and, whereas 
forty years ago the attempt was often made to describe 
the mind in terms of matter, the tendency now is almost 
reversed, and, if it were necessary to identify the two, 
matter to-day would be described in terms of mind. 

To some of our readers this may seem to have no par- 
ticular relation to their faith and hope, but it does: be- 
cause by the new interpretation we ascend from matter 
through spirit to the thought of God. By these changes 
the educated intelligence of the world has been set free 
from the old materialism, and Christianity comes to a 
new interpretation. 

Exactly what has been the result? Is one more re- 
ligious because he accepts the new interpretations? Not 
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necessarily. But it is easier to be religious with the new 
interpretations than the old. Are men and women there- 
fore more religious than they were forty years ago? No 
and yes. There has been a set-back to some extent. 
We have not yet felt the full swing and sweep of the in- 
coming tide. But the tide is coming in. The conditions 
are favorable. There is a wider sweep of thought and 
a nobler inspiration. All churches, all ranks of society, 
all nations, feel the impulse. There is a new mood of 
receptivity. The old thoughts of God, of Jesus, of man, 
of life, of duty, of immortality, come back with the new 
and higher meanings. 

The rising of a new tide of faith is shown even by the 
old superstitions that came floating back out of what we 
thought was the chaos of oblivion. ‘The resurrection of 
belief in magic, in witchcraft, in necromancy, and in all 
that pestilent brood of fancies which take shelter under 
the cover of astrology, malicious animal magnetism, and 
the unscientific but popular phantasms of a psychology 
falsely so called are abnormal attestations of the fact that 
the spiritual life of mankind is as it always has been its 
chief concern. 

Along with these things there has been an inflowing 
tide of spiritual thought, perception, and life. The trade 
of the professional revivalist languishes, and the expecta- 
tion of wide-spread revivals without artificial devices 
has waned. But everywhere there is abroad a new and 
finer sense of spiritual realities. ‘The letter is passing, 
and the spirit, of which the letter was merely a collection 
of fallen leaves, is beginning to manifest itself. The 
passage from the letter to the spirit of religion is the 
great achievement of the last half century. It is more 
momentous than the outburst of Protestism nearly four 
hundred years ago because it has a wider sweep and a 
deeper meaning. No lines are drawn, but a new republic 
has extended its borders to the ends of earth, and within 
it are included the wise, the good, and the far seeing, the 
illuminated souls of every communion. 


Some Minor Heroisms. 


The little daily tests to which one’s moral courage, 
self-control, forbearance, tact, and equanimity are sub- 
jected probably make up, in the course of a long life- 
time, an aggregate not incomparable with the heroism 
displayed in those single supreme acts of noble daring 
that glorify a Leonidas, a Mucius Scevola, a Marcus 
Curtius, an Arnold Winkelried, or a Barbara Frietchie. 
Possibly it may even demand a finer quality of courage 
and skill to face with invariable success the little dangers 
and trials and vexations of ordinary life than to answer 
the trumpet-call of patriotic duty and give one’s life for 
one’s country. 

A lady from a Northern city, a person of the highest 
refinement and courtesy, was recently hastening to catch 
a street car in one of our smaller Southern cities, when, 
as she passed the entrance to the grounds of an imposing 
mansion, she was accosted by a silver-haired, bright- 
eyed gentlewoman, who advanced from the gateway to 
greet her with extended hand and said: “I perceive that 
you are a stranger in X., and I always welcome strangers. 
Iam Miss Y. Z. I live in this house. I am a woman 
of fixed habits. I was born a maiden, a Presbyterian, 
and a Democrat; and now, at almost seventy-four, 
I am still a maiden, a Presbyterian, and a Democrat, 
and I welcome all strangers. What church do you belong 
to?” After this well-meant, even though officious, greet- 
ing, it would have required some little moral courage to 
reply, with all the tactless directness of the questioner, 
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that the object of her interest was a woman of habits not 
exactly cast-iron in rigidity, that she was a wife and 
mother, a Unitarian, and a Republican. But not to 
meet the white-haired lady’s advances half-way would 
have seemed ungracious. Fortunately the embarrassment 
of the situation was relieved by the advent of a common 
acquaintance, and under cover of the ensuing greetings 
the lady of non-Presbyterian and anti-Jeffersonian pred- 
ilections gracefully made her escape to her car without 
further strain to either her courtesy or her conscience. 

To show one’s colors when a serious issue is at stake, 
and when one is braced by the consciousness of being 
under the gaze of both friends and foes, or even of stand- 
ing in heroic loneliness as the sole defender of a desperate 
cause, is a very different thing from the incurring of that 
coolness and mild displeasure that may result from a 
plain answer to a tactless and wholly unnecessary ques- 
tion on a controversial topic. Directly interrogated as 
to one’s views on psychotherapy or homceopathy or 
vegetarianism or the authorship of Shakespeare, one 
cannot, if relentlessly pressed, very well refuse to indicate 
one’s agreement or disagreement with the inquisitor; 
but it may call for some courage to risk a rupture with an 
old friend by expressing an opinion in a matter far remote 
from all the interests they have hitherto cherished in 
common. Hence the unfairness of him who needlessly 
presses the embarrassing question. 

A young man in a strange city was once the grateful 
recipient of friendly hospitality from an old resident and 
his family. All went pleasantly until the host, in the 
geniality of ripening acquaintance, entered upon a little 
family history and dwelt with pride on the number of 
successive generations of his house that had professed 
the same religious faith. Not unnaturally he invited 
like confidences from his guest, who could by no means 
point back to uninterrupted centuries or even decades 
of attendance at one church on the part of his ancestors 
and himself. In fact, personally, he was inclined to 
opinions as remote theologically as they well could be 
from the hereditary faith of his cordial and candid enter- 
tainer. ‘The elder man’s tactics in the matter were 
scarcely fair. He had all the advantage of playing the 
conversational game on his home ground, with the moral 
support of his wife and children (and we all know how 
sternly uncompromising children can be in religion and 
politics), and the visible evidences on every side of 
practical efficiency and worldly success. How could 
there be any question but that all this prosperity and 
happiness were direct evidences of divine favor and 
convincing proofs of the soundness of a theology handed 
down from father to son? 

In the days when bicyles were much in favor, a certain 
nature-loving clergyman of enlightened understanding 
and liberal views was wont, on Sunday afternoons, to 
seek the silvan solitudes, making his way to these Druid 
temples on his steed of steel, his salary being probably 
too small or too largely devoted to charitable purposes to 
enable him to maintain a more costly equipage. Without 
doubt he was censured by many unthinking observers 
as a frivolous pleasure-seeker, a Sabbath-breaker, a setter 
of bad examples for the youth of his neighborhood. It 
must have called for some courage on his part to meet 
the frowns of the puritanical and to persist in a rational 
and healthful practice that was sure in the end to com- 
mend itself to the reasonable and to contribute toward 
the education of public opinion. Still it is possible that 
he might have served his community better by being 
more careful not to offend his weaker brethren. Who 
shall say? In such cases much must depend on the man 
himself and on the degree of gentleness and tact with 
which he is endowed. 
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At the present moment there is a call for heroism in 
defying some of the tyrannies of convention in the 
matter of dress. Wearers of the divided skirt, which is 
surely a more suitable and serviceable and graceful garment 
for women than either the voluminous or the hobbled skirt, 
have been mobbed in various parts of the world; and 
even the equestrienne who bestrides her mount in hy- 
gienic fashion and in proper costume is still an object 
of remark. But a world that can calmly endure the 
extremes of hideousness lately achieved by the Paris 
milliners ought not to protest against really sensible and 
not unbecoming innovations in female costume. Mark 
Twain’s attempt, in his own person, to enliven the sad 
monotony of evening attire for men was a step in the 
right direction; but he has few followers. It takes some 
heroism to appear in white or in subdued colors amid the 
black-clothed throng of one’s fellows; and not all of us 
have the presence and bearing of a Mark Twain. 

The golden mean between the fanatic’s exultant 
defiance of convention and the conventionalist’s morbid 
dread of appearing odd can be attained only by him who 
knows how and when to exercise the minor heroisms 
and how to conduct himself at the same time suaviter in 
modo and fortiter in re. 


Countryward. 


A remarkable social evolution has been going on for 
the last fifteen years. ‘The power that drew our country 
population into city life was steam, a power that cannot 
be carried very far from the place where it is generated. 
This power began to make itself felt in American society 
before the middle of the last century. Before that our 
population had been distinctively agricultural. It had 
been understood to be the natural condition of a Yankee 
to till the soil. Steam took from the farm-house those 
charming industries which made toil interesting, even 
when severe. Out of the house and the home went 
soap-making and candle-making, weaving, spinning, and, 
finally, knitting and sewing. Country life grew dreary, 
especially for the housewife. 

The change began about 1890, when electricity began 
to make its power known as a substitute for steam. In 
rapid succession came such reliefs for country isolation 
as the trolley, the free mail delivery, and the telephone. 
By 1900 the most remote hamlet had its close connec- 
tions with the centres of civilization. The housewife 
received daily from the mail-carrier her budget of news, 
_and not seldom a bit of gossip. ‘The telephone brought 
scattered families into friendly association, and the work- 
man took his orders over the wire for his team work or 
his oat crop, or whatever else he had to sell. 

Meanwhile the agricultural colleges had been gaining 
immensely in power and influence. Their halls became 
thronged with eager pupils, and the question of co-educa- 
tion is never so much as discussed. Farm boys and girls 
are beginning to study those practical questions that per- 
tain to soil culture and a better use of the world they 
occupy. We are not concerned at all as to whether this 
lesson decreases the study of more abstruse and remote 
topics that can be used only indirectly on the farm. 

This movement countryward has recently gained great 
impetus. Some of the State governments are organiz- 
ing to aid the movement, establishing central farms with 
adequate instructors; that is, experts in gardening, or- 
charding, and farming. ‘The larger part of those who 
have spent their lives in cities are unprepared success- 
fully and promptly to handle country problems. ‘These 
State organizations furnish such aid as is essential. Bulle- 
tins from the colleges and experiment stations go very far 
in explaining the more immediate questions of soil culture 
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and care of animals. ‘The railroads are beginning to add 
largely to the impetus. The New York Central and one 
or two more roads are establishing model farms at points 
most conveniently reached by land-owners. All this can 
be done by the States and by the roads, because it will in- 
crease the public welfare and add largely to the freightage 
of the roads. 

But this is not a mere question of physical comfort and 
health: ethics and human progress are also involved. 
With the upgrowth of a larger as well as a wiser country 
life, what is going to be done about the church? It would 
be a very optimistic person who imagined we could re- 
build or restore the old devotional buildings and the ser- 
vices that marked the country life of fifty years ago. We 
must, however, restore the life of the country, its organized 
intellectual action, and wesee no way of this being done 
except under the leadership of the church. We note with 
interest that the tendency is growing stronger and stronger 
to unify social life. The day of half a dozen sects in 
every village, picking up their adherents all over the hill- 
sides is passing away. ‘The country church of the future 
will have to exist under new conditions and with new 
methods. Co-operation for ethical ends, commanding the 
whole moral force of the community, seems to be the 
country life ahead. 

A closer identity between the school and the church 
is also certain. Ina few cases already the school building 
is used as the church, and in some cases the superintend- 
ent of the schools is also pastor of the town. That this 
is an ideal state of affairs is not impossible. ‘The union 
school commands a superintendent of far greater force 
than could be secured by the old-fashioned and scat- 
tered district schools. The union building is also a central 
affair, sure to hold an auditorium of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate a town church. ‘The drift has become very 
strong toward the use of these school buildings for general 
town purposes, why not also for town worship and for 
consultation on matters ethical and progressive? We 
certainly see a dim outline of a better state of affairs, 
where a few years ago little was to be seen but a wreck of 
country churches and a decadence of Christian life. 


Current Copics. 


CONGRESS will not adjourn this week, as some of the 
leaders hoped it might, and the conditions are such that 
any prophecy would be dangerous. Upon three impor- 
tant measures—the Free List Bill, the Wool Bill, and the 
Cotton Bill—there are serious disagreements between 
the Senate and the House. In the latter body Mr. Un- 
derwood, the leader of the majority, has his forces well 
in hand. The bills named, as passed by the Democrats 
with the addition of some Republican votes, represent 
a somewhat radical reduction of duties, though a logical 
enough reduction on the principle of a tariff for revenue 
only. But the Democrats cannot control the Senate 
except with the help of the Republican Insurgents, and 
they are, or profess to be, protectionists. Thus a sharp 
difference of opinion has developed on such items as the 
duty on raw wool. The House Bill makes it 20 per cent. 
The Senate Bill, fathered by Mr. La Follette with the 
consent of the Democratic senators, makes it 35 per cent. 
As there was difficulty in getting the House to agree to 
even as much as 20 per cent., it is not strange to find that 
Mr. Underwood and Mr. La Follette have come to a dead- 
lock over the question of compromise. ‘The Cotton Bill 
is likely to prove a more serious stumbling-block; for this 
affects the interests of the South, and the Southern sena- 
tors are already showing signs of revolt. 
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MEANWHILE it is generally believed that the President 
will veto any further tariff legislation at the special session. 
He has, of course, the very plausible reason of wishing to 
wait for the results of the investigations by the Tariff 
Board. As the insurgents were particularly insistent 
that such a body should be authorized, they cannot con- 
sistently advocate ignoring its labors. On the other hand, 
the Free List Bill simply proceeds along the lines already 
indorsed by the President in his fight for reciprocity with 
Canada, so that, if it reaches him and he vetoes it, he, too, 
will be open to the charge of inconsistency. He has also 
declared that the present wool and cotton schedules are 
“indefensible.” Quite possibly public sentiment would 
sustain him in the assertion that this is not the time to 
deal with them, and yet the embarrassment of his posi- 
tion is obvious. The outcome is likely to be a postpone- 
ment of the whole question until the regular session in 
December. But if popular sentiment remains unchanged, 
the definite revision downward of the Payne schedules 
will have to be carried through then—unless the President 
feels that postponement until after another national elec- 
tion is the best policy for himself and his party. 


ad 


OnE of the notable achievements of his administration, 
perhaps the most notable, is the signing of the arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and France. The enthusiasm 
with which these treaties have been hailed in all the coun- 
tries concerned bears testimony to the rapid growth of 
the sentiment in favor of universal peace. Doubtless 
the process of building bigger navies and maintaining 
large armies will go on. ‘The time has not yet come for 
the lion and the lamb to lie down together. But such 
agreements make the possibility of war more remote. 
If even conceptions of “national honor”’ are not to stand 
in the way of the submission of disputes to an impartial 
tribunal, no nation is likely to proceed to extremities 
against another except under extreme provocation. Nor 
is the example thus set likely to prove unfruitful. A 
good deed still shines in a naughty world. It will be a 
pity if the Senate does not promptly ratify the treaties. 
This is not the time for meticulous distinctions or curious 
inquiries as to the exact limitations of senatorial power. 


a 


‘THE war cloud which has been hovering about Morocco 
is not so black as it was a week ago. No one now believes 
that Germany will come to blows with France and Eng- 
land. ‘The probability is that this was never part of the 
kaiser’s intention. He may be anxious to obtain a little 
more territory in Africa, but the explanation that his 
main object was to test the integrity of the Anglo-French 
entente seems to meet the facts of the case fairly well. 
The affair was largely one of diplomatic bad manners. 
It was just the German way of giving a delicate hint. The 
most ominous outcome of the episode is the vigorous de- 
nunciation of the kaiser by German newspapers which 
have not the fear of /ése-majesté before their eyes. They 
accuse him of backing down and call him William the 
Peaceful. Does their attitude represent any wide-spread 
sentiment in the German nation? Do the commercial 
classes want war, either now or in the future? The jingo 
element in any country always makes so much noise that 
genuine popular feeling is not easily sounded. 


ed 


Tue brief visit of Admiral Togo has been an occasion 
not without significance. At the dinner at the White 
House in his honor the President openly confessed his 
ambition to draw Japan into the circle of arbitration 
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treaties. The admiral, with a nice discretion that other 
naval officers might imitate, was non-committal; yet he 
was obviously in sympathy with the proposal. ‘The 
perfect dignity and propriety of his bearing throughout 
his entire visit has been the subject of much admiring 
comment. ‘Thus his visit to Mount Vernon gave him an 
opportunity to manifest a reverence for the memory of 
Washington which we Americans, alas! do not always 
exhibit for the heroes of other nations. We have a bad 
name all over the world, in fact, for our lack of manners. 
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THE remarkable degree of safety which now attends 
ocean travel has more than once been illustrated by an 
accident. The test always comes in the presence of dan- 
ger. Thus the collision of the Anchor Line steamship 
Columbia with an iceberg off Newfoundland—the kind 
of disaster which every seaman dreads most—showed 
once more how modern construction has made the steam- 
ship practically unsinkable except in the most adverse 
circumstances, and how much such discipline as Capt. 
Mitchell maintained may do to avert a fatal ending. His 
seamanship was fully tested. Had he been less alert, the 
result of the collision might easily have been more serious. 
An earlier example of the same truth was furnished by 
Capt. Potter of the Ivernia when that ship struck 
Daunt’s Rock in a thick fog. She was in more imminent 
danger of sinking than the Columbia, but Capt. Potter 
brought her safely into port. Such episodes should re- 
assure the most timid. 


Brevities. 


Brevity is the soul of wit, but wit is not always the 
body of a brevity. 


He who is free in thought, speech, and action, if he be 
conscientious, will carry many burdens laid upon him by 
the necessities of his fellow-men. 


In dreams time and space are identical. Ifsoin dreams, 
why not also in the world of spiritual realities within which 
we live and move and have our being? 


The fanatic is the man who thinks he knows and talks 
as if he knows and is eager to act when, in reality, he does 
not know what he is talking about, and is not sure of 
the results of his action. 


In the moral world it is difficult to prophesy with pre- 
cision because human nature is such a variable bundle of 
qualities that it is difficult to state the premises upon 
which the prophecy is based. 


Men and women, well trained and skilful in body and 
mind, cannot be ignored or set aside in this busy world. 
Half the sin and misery of the unfortunate come because 
they do not know how to use their hands. 


The best prophets are those who know what they are 
talking about. Whenever a scientific man of great at- 
tainments begins to forecast the future with certainty 
because he knows what the past has brought forth, he 
becomes a prophet of a high order. 


Some of the most familiar mental phenomena, like the 
effects of grief, anger, joy, and cheerful expectation in 
matters which concern the health of the body, are picked 
up by the founders of new systems and made to seem 
wonderful to people who never thought about themselves. 
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Many people talk about the subconscious or subliminal 
self as if they knew what they were talking about, the 
truth being that the wisest men have pushed their re- 
searches into an unknown region where they find things 
that they have not yet learned to interpret. 


Call to the National Conference. 


The time is rapidly approaching for the biennial meet- 
ing of our National Conference, which will be held in 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 23-26, 1911. It will be made up 
of delegates from the churches, not exceeding three from 
any church or other affiliated organization. 

We ought this year to have an unusually strong and 
representative body of delegates. The questions coming 
up are of an exceedingly interesting and practical char- 
acter. Matters of dogma are no longer the main objects 
of consideration for the Christian Church; but problems 
of social service are forcing themselves upon us, especially 
our duty to the helpless and dependent elements of so- 
ciety. This conference is formed, says our constitution 
“for more and better work for the Kingdom of God.” 
What can the churches do to help it along right now and 
here? The Unitarian body is called upon to take its 
stand before the nation. 

These are the great topics to come up before us. We 
need our best men to handle them and to guide us in this 
enterprise, and we ought to have a full representative con- 
ference to express the will of the whole Church and not a 
meagre fraction. 

I hope, too, the ministers will come in great numbers. 
Be generous, laymen, and pay their expenses. Remem- 
ber how small their compensation is and see that they go 
free of cost to them. You will get it all back next year 
in the increase of zeal and the fresh interest they take 
in their work. The minister will return from the Con- 
ference with a new view of his work. He is no longer 
simply the pastor of a local congregation, but he feels he 
is a brother in a vast fraternity stretching over the land. 
The Conference will give him power and dignity. 

I appeal to the churches to wake up and prepare for 
the Conference. Select your delegates, send your min- 
ister, if you can, and provide for his expenses. Let us 
have at this important crisis the largest, the strongest, 
and the most representative conference we have ever 


held. Horace Davis, President. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Religion and Truth, | 


To the editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have read with great interest Dr. Townsend’s article 
on ‘Religion and ‘Truth.’ His contention that ‘all 
knowledge or truth is attained but in one way,—through 
the interrogation of experience, events, life, and the legit- 
imate, natural, exact inferences which come from the 
answers to that interrogation’’—is so convincing, that, 
when he dares to say that “we might win some positive 


and conclusive knowledge” on such a question as this, 


“Does the individual soul live across the abyss and find 
its opportunity on the other side?’’ I cannot help but 
wonder if he has in his own mind any idea as to what the 
answers to his questions are likely to be, when we have 
made this ‘‘next step in Unitarianism”’ which he suggests. 

If our positive answer to these questions should be 
affirmative, could we convince all comers by pointing to 
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“experience, events, life,” which would force a logical 
conclusion of a positive knowledge without resorting to 
most realistic, spiritistic phenomena? On the other hand, 
if we were to make a positive negative answer to the ques- 
tions referred to, I fear that we should fail again to prove 
the knowledge conclusively to the logical inquiring mind. 

However, the point is a most pertinent one, and, if the 
“next step in Unitarianism” is to be an intellectual one 
(as I, too, believe it will be), it will be best to leave out all 
questions that are subject to scepticism as open questions, 
leaving the door open, of course, to all new knowledge and 
truth as they shall enter positively and conclusively into 
the naturalness and the exactness of things. 

P. J. ANDREWS. 
EL Paso, TEX. 


The Veery. 


The moonbeams over Arno’s vale in silver flood were pouring, 
When first I heard the nightingale a long-lost love deploring. 

So passionate, so full of pain, it sounded strange and eerie; 

I longed to hear a simpler strain,—the wood-notes of the veery. 


The laverock sings a bonny lay above the Scottish heather; 

It sprinkles down from far away like light and love together; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding mate, his dearie;. 
I only know one song more sweet,—the vespers of the veery. 


In English gardens, green and bright and full of fruity treasure, 
I heard the blackbird with delight repeat his merry measure: 
The ballad was a pleasant one, the tune was loud and cheery, 
And yet, with every setting sun, I listened for the veery. 


But far away, and far away, the tawny thrush is singing; 
New England woods, at close of day, with that clear chant are 
ringing; 
And when my light of life is low, and heart’and flesh are weary, 
I fain would hear, before I go, the woodnotes of the veery. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 


Midsummer. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


All the little creatures of the outer world are intent 
now on speaking their own language. Expression is the 
great need of the hour. ‘The poets have conjectured that 
they are praising God in this July chorus, because they 
are alive. Certainly some joy and satisfaction must be 
the motive of all this humming, buzzing, cheeping, 
twittering, that continues for hours in varying keys 
in the hot sunshine. Surely they do love life when the 
mercury rises and rises, and their strident voices rise 
with it in the acclaim of their delight. 

It is interesting to remark the many varying notes 
as they call and answer from tree to tree. In the drowsy 
mornings they have a droning swing and sway with 
strophe and antistrophe, as they call and answer each 
other endlessly. They are primitives in music like the 
lowest savages who beat the tom-tom for hours, with 
delight in the pleasures of monotony. Ultimately, 
doubtless, some great genius will arise who will interpret 
this insect chorus and put it in a drama as Rostand has 
revealed the wonderful intellectual movements going on in 
the higher ranks of the barn-yard fowl, and Maeterlinck 
the soul that resides in such things as bread, water, milk, 
fire, etc. 

Then may we expect to see dorbugs, locusts, cicadas, 
crickets, grasshoppers, and katydids, hopping about the 
stage, and giving forth poetical lore and profound words 
of wisdom. ‘They are nature’s optimists, and cannot 
be still even in the night time of these longest days, but 
must go on endlessly explaining that they are happy, 
that all creatures should be so, simply to find themselves 
alive. ‘The shorter the period of their existence, the more 
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need of giving vent to their joy. Sometimes a screech 
owl, or a tree toad comes in with a plaintive note of 
remonstrance against this ridiculous exuberence of con- 
tent, but it is only the occasional discord said to be 
essential to the finest symphony. 

We remark that this year there are more leaves than 
usual on the trees. We say it every year, but certainly 
never before were there such rich massed bowers, such 
bouquets of glorious trees lifting their thick crowns into 
the heavens. ‘The leaves are musicians of a higher order 
than the insects. When the chorus of the little singers 
stops and the south-west wind gets into the tree-tops, 
there are delicious harmonic murmurs and whisperings, 
and, when the great sweeping tides of air come along, the 
heavenly violins and ’cellos, the big brasses and wood 
winds, all get into play. 

- There is nothing more idle in the world than to lie in a 
hammock and listen to the wind. But, after all, what an 
excellent thing is laziness, especially when your ears are 
open to the harmonies of the air. No human quality 
has been so unjustly maligned. Thousands of people 
die untimely deaths because they have never cultivated 
the lazy art. No one can be beneficially lazy who has 
not worked vigorously up to the point of just longing 
and desiring above all things to do nothing. People 
have talked and preached and exhorted about the 
strenuous life until they have been goaded to a height 
of energy that has caused them to almost entirely lose 
the habit of being lazy with profit. All good fairy tales 
must, in the beginning, have been composed by lazy 
people; for, while they were lying under trees in the 
forest, along brook sides, or in the mountains, they heard 
what everything was saying, and the whole world began 
to babble confidentially. 

Perhaps the reason there are so few poets now is because 
they do not know how to be idle in the true sense, and have 
forgotten to learn how tolisten. The true value of efficient 
work, then, seems to lie in the power of at times being 
lazy, of soaking in the deep-hearted rest that eternally 
flows as an undercurrent of the intense energy of nature. 
What would not some of our millionaires give if they 
could stop the whirring of their brains, the tingling and 
tension of their nerves, and be luxuriously, deliciously 
lazy for a whole month. To have utterly lost this power 
is to invite disaster. ‘The deepest, sweetest sort of 
summer laziness must detach you from your old harass- 
ments, your old sense of drive and hurry and rush. It 
must cause you to forget a thousand things that have 
seemed to you of prime importance in your life of 
grown-up folly, and enable you to return to the sweet wis- 
dom of your childhood, to remember how you felt when 
you were little and before the world had taken possession 
of your body and soul. Many distracted people, to attain 
to this state by some dear illusion, go to sea, for a few 
days break in the ordinary life; but now ‘‘wireless” 
pursues them, reaches after them with its long skeleton 
hand, clutches them and pulls them again into the vortex 
of things that refuse to be shaken off. 

Year by year it is more and more difficult to shake off 
the cares of this world and to live sanely, even for a few 
days or weeks. ‘Those who live fast have lost the power 
of slowing up. More men of action each year blow out 
their brains from despondency or die of apoplexy in 
their prime. They do not know how to rest, to be lazy, to 
let the tides of recuperative force take them up and 
dandle them like an infant in arms. The terrible Nemesis 
of business, of pleasure, of money-making and spending, 
pursues them until they go hence, driven like one suicide 
who left behind him the single word “tired.” 

Poets since Shakespeare and before his time have said 
and sung sweet words in praise of sleep. If you do not 
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know how to be lazy with a great trustfulness and deter- 
mination to self-surrender, you probably do not know 
how to sleep; for sleep is an art above all others that 
demands a proper attitude of mind and body. One of 
the best arguments for the shortening of the hours of 
labor, the amelioration of hard conditions, is that the 
people may have more time for sleep, for there are thou- 
sands of toilers who need a larger measure of sleep, more 
than they need an increased supply of food. Our modern 
life with its unmitigated noise, the perpetual grind night 
and day of its mills and factories, its numerous employ- 
ments that give no nightly rest, literally murders sleep. 
The intense heated term of midsummer in great cities is 
the deadly enemy of sleep. Among all the valuable con- 
trivances and inventions nothing has yet been devised 
to make life more endurable and safer during the fire 
bath of July. Hundreds die in every heated term be- 
cause an adequate amount of sleep is denied them, and 
the brain gives way on that proverbially hot day, the 
hottest ever known to the weather man: the rush of the 
business hours and the consumption of unlimited quan- 
tities of injurious liquids do much to swell the death 
lists. Alas! how sad are those lists chronicling the 
deaths of babies who have lived only to die, and whose 
fate is otherwise more pathetic than the slaughter of the 
innocents ordered by King Herod. When the destructive 
heated term arrives, we realize what a small advance we 
have made in the arts of life and in the preservation of 
the race. 


The God of Nature. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


It is only within this latter day that the God of nature 
has come into the consciousness of the human race. For 
ages men dwelt in their imaginations upon the powers of 
the earth, air, and water, and out of them constructed 
their polytheistic gods. Then there came the concep- 
tion of a God who was over all the storm and tempest of 
the earth world, and had for his special work the keeping 
of the heart and mind of man. But this single God was 
not the God of the philosopher, but of the enthusiast in 
religion. He was a God to be worshipped and feared. 
If it was the Greek conception, then it was Jove; if the 
Israelitish, then it was Jehovah; but it never was the 
Divine who is behind and in and through all things, both 
material, as we see them, and spiritual, as we now appre- 
hend them through the mind’s eye. It remained for this 
latter day to come into an idea of God that is compatible 
with all the phenomena of the universe, including the soul 
of man! 

It is this sense of the spirituality of the Cause that is 
now taking firm hold on the mind of man. ‘There is no 
longer a tyrant in the skies. ‘There is no longer One who 
will scourge and lash for disobedience. ‘There is One 
who is everlasting, and who has brought into being all 
that man knows of love, justice, and tenderness. To 
this Deity man can go, with the firm assurance that, no 
matter what the life of the individual, it must come within 
the purview of that higher law which allows no soul to go 
hungry for soul-nourishment. 

The Great White Throne and the Angels around it is 
but a figure of speech which has even lost its significance. 

First in the conception of the God of nature is the con- 
ception of a God of law. 

The earth was not made in six days nor in six centuries 
nor in six determinate eras. It is ever in the process of 
making. ‘Thus it is that the mind, looking down into the 
minute construction of the terrestrial ball, finds that the 
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wonders of the operation of law are limitless. The tele- 
scope sweeping the vastness of the heavens in search of 
the traditional lost Pleiad is not comparable to the micro- 
scope studying the sand grain for the wondrous laws of 
cohesion. Granted that there may come to the instru- 
ments of the astronomer the unmistakable ray of light 
from the planet that died a thousand years ago, still there 
is in the law of dust a beauty and a scope that is beyond 
all that man’s imagination can conceive of the starry 
heavens. Coming down to the earth itself there are so 
many objects changing through long periods that we 
have not the slightest conception of the time consumed 
in their making, nor is the process known. But never 
is there one that is not subject to law. Let the few gen- 
eral laws like gravitation be demonstrated to the inquir- 
ing mind, they are as nothing to the infinitesimal laws 
which control the different combinations of matter. And, 
whether the indivisible unit be an electron or an atom, 
the law of combination and diffusion is yet in the deep 
of mystery. We construct a theory, and then proceed 
upon the discovery of some other law to reconstruct. 
There is naught that satisfies. Yet it is apparent that 
law is indestructible and must prevail; and that, if this 
were not so, there could be nothing save the properties 
of matter and the laws of force. The eternal Law-giver 
is constant and never resting. He is the Author of all. 
Else there is not God, and man is but the puppet of for- 
tuitous chance. 

In looking at the laws of nature we are able to read 
something of the landscape that is ever presented for the 
environment of the soul. But it is not yet in our process 
of evolution that we are able to read the story of the rocks 
and streams, the flowers and the snows. 

As we look at the laws of the physical world, we note 
that man is the chief interpreter. He is also the chief 
beneficiary. He is the one who is not only cognizant of 
the law, but it surrounds and binds him. No matter 
how immaterial he may believe his thought to be, he 
knows that the laws of change of rest or growth are each 
binding him. He is chained like Prometheus to the cold 
rock; and, though he have the fire of heaven in his hands, 
the ideal of the ages, he is yet the victim of the vultures 
of the worldly that gnaw at his vitals. Man is in the 
midst of things. He is the onlooker. He is the inter- 
preter. He is the beneficiary. 

But he is the burden-bearer. He must live. The 
law of labor is imposed on him. It is not a curse, but a 
blessing. Yet he must abide by the law. He shall for- 
ever and ever eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. 
‘This is the man who realizes what it is to live, and in his 
consciousness knows there is that within him which is 
not in the physical world. Yet he is bound in the flesh. 
He thus stands between the two worlds and receives 
freight from each. But the law, the law of matter, this 
is but the law of an environment which swathes this life 
and cannot touch the life that is within. Man is thus 
over the world as well asin it. He it is who discovers and 
apprehends the law. He it is who has a consciousness 
which is capable of interpreting the cause and the mean- 
ing of life. He beholds something that is not in the 
physical, and he soon becomes able to trace his own 
kinship to God. 

Now it is as this man looks and listens that the laws 
of the universe, wheeling forever about him in their awful 
majesty, show him not only the heart of the Creator, but 
lead him to that worship which gives back good for the 
blessing of living. The man now discovers that he is the 
recipient of a bounty that is not. in the plant and animal. 
He perceives that there is a love in these laws which he 
has not heretofore discovered. This love has him in its 
keeping. And the God of law is the God of love. 
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Now there springs into being all the ideas we have 
gained of the purpose and nature of life.’ Why is it that 
man is given this limited power? Why is it that the 
universes sweep to their death that he, the man with the 
soul, shall live? And, if he have dominion over the beasts 
of the field and the fowls of the air, shall he not more 
have dominion over a destiny which is in its last analysis 
compatible with the law of life and love which is in and 
around him? Man rises. He becomes immortal. He 
takes heirship in all the vast creation which is around 
him. But, more than all, he now sees that this growth 
and change, this rising of mountain and flowing of river 
and evaporation of ocean and growth of plant and animal, 
all is but a symbol of the power that works for righteous- 
ness, and which makes for man this habitation and this 
glory. 

Immediately man becomes the highest creation known. 
He beholds in himself the direct handiwork of the Al- 
mighty. He is able to interpret, better than his prede- 
cessors of any other age of the world, the symbolism of 
this life in the physical. And, doing this, he beholds a 
constant revelation of the Over-soul that moulds and 
shapes all that is. Resting here he is conscious that all 
must be well. And he discovers the upward march. 

But, despite the fact that he can read destiny for the 
race in the uplift that has ever been going on from the 
dawn of time until now, despite the daily and rapid evo- 
lution of the new man and his Deity now, the individual 
is conscious that he has hopes and aspirations and loves 
that are and must remain unsatisfied. Then, too, he 
must labor, and there is not sufficient recompense. With 
all his ideas of justice he cannot construct a system that 
will bring equality of the fruits of labor for every man. 
There is pain even when there is wealth. ‘There is sorrow 
and the inevitable last sleep. Death comes when no 
man is prepared. And forever there is confusion and 
turmoil in the affairs of the multitudes, and many men 
must suffer. .What, then, is the idea which comes to man 
at this time? Is this the direct work of a loving Father? 
Is this the good Being who has man in his care? Ah, 
but there comes another thought. The mercy of the 
Father is extended to this worker and sinner. If it were 
not so, then the elements, the forces, and the material 
would soon bury man in the darkness of the lower planes 
of animal existence. ‘This God of the sinner and of the 
Fatherless is a God of mercy. It is not that he has turned 
from his wrath and hate. He never did hate. He is 
incapable of anger. The brooding face that is in the 
dawn and the shadow of night alike is the face of peace. 
God is never disturbed. He is never angry. He hates 
no man. He never did. It is the remnant of the old 
conception of a God who was built out of the elements 
of man’s nature, the old and grovelling nature before 
man came into elose sympathy with the Law and the 
Love that is in and over all. The God of to-day, the 
God of nature, is always the friend of man and holds him 
to his bosom with tender solicitude. So that Mercy 
comes into the scale. And this is, by the law of Compen- 
sation, man’s friend and ally. 

It is now that rest comes into the view. It is now 
that this man who is immortal is destined to good. For 
there can be naught else in the heart of Deity. Look 
as you will at the seeming cruelties and heartlessness of 
nature. Yet there is a deeper deep. And, just as the 
heart of God ever feels for the child of his own being, so 
does the heart of man yearn for the parent who is ever 
loving and forgiving, and so does the man find that, despite 
all the cruelties which are on the surface, there is yet a 
spiritual existence that is untouched. Let now the 
earthquake, the flood, and the tempest come. They are 
nothing to the soul that is immortal and prepared always 
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in the march of events to pass from one existence to an- 


other in the ascending spiral of redeeming love. Let 
man’s inhumanity to man make countless thousands 
mourn. ‘There is yet life and light ahead. ‘To suffer 
here is to gain yonder in that spiritual world which fol- 
lows this and which is in reality living within the shell of 
this. When this is an outworn shell, it is a beautiful 
transition into the plane which character has made. 
And these laws of the spiritual are as fixed as those of 
the material and as unalterable. They are the laws 
which hold men in the line which leads to eternal peace 
and pleasure. Joy is the end, and there is no feeling of 
distrust. The end is fixed in the beginning; and the man 
simply moves with unfaltering step to his eternal home 
high in the heavens of the spiritual ideal, or he is held 
in the bondage which some time he must loose, for the 
law is ever active and ever pulling him above. It is now 
that God is discovered not as having this or that form, 
or having this or that purpose, not as having a mind 
that is subject to change, but an eternal, invincible, and 
kindly spirit, loving man for his own sake and ever striv- 
ing to bring him to his inheritance that shall not pass 
away. 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


Evensong. 


BY P. H. CRESSEY. 


The morn came up in clouds of rose 
Which darkened with the clearer light; 

And now arched high across the sky 
The glowing evening turns to night. 


Oh, God of Twilights! ask we not 
For cloudless day or night’s repose,— 
But grant, we pray, that night and day 
Be bound with rose. 
Groton, Mass. 


Social Growth. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


A previous article on the equilibrium of society was 
written as a preparation for the present discussion of the 
method of growth in society. If men are to live together, 
there must be some adjustment of opinions, some con- 
currence of feelings, to make this possible. This equi- 
librium is a thing of degrees, and according to its measure 
will be the harmony between them. ‘Thieves have toward 
each other their standards of honor. ‘The only rule for 
perfect coalescence among men is to love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self. When love rules all relations everywhere, 
we have the kingdom of heaven All growth of society 
presupposes this growth in love, and is expressed by it. 
All that checks or narrows this love is inimical to growth. 
This seems to be the gospel of Christ. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. We often pass these slightingly, or 
refer them to some formal manifestation in creed or ritual, 
or to the habitual action associated with our religious 
beliefs. ‘Their real significance would seem to be a con- 
trast between these ostensible marks of faith and its 
actual result in the believer. This result is shown by the 
attitude and action it secures toward men. A true 
faith begins at once a work of coalescence, and proceeds 
as this prospers. 

Thus the field of faith is all human society. Here it 
works and prevails. ‘This extension of harmony is its 
function. All that promotes division or gives it a per- 
manent form is hostile to the Christian sentiment. We 
suppose the injunction, when we are buffeted on the one 
cheek, to turn the other also, has its significance in the 
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anxiety it implies to cut short dissension and to renew the 
broken bonds of peace. Most of the strife of the world 
lies between classes, nations, races. Here we ‘find an 
oceasion for division on which the mind acts. It seeks 
concord on one side of this line, and sees a reason for 
divergence on the other side. ‘Thus the ground is divided 
between good-will and ill-will, and each seems to justify 
the other. In our relation to those nearest to us, we get 
the germ of good-will, but find no power to grow it into 
a plant or principle overshadowing the world. All that 
extends the membership of society and grants to every 
one of its parts the rights of all means a growth of society, 
a farther union of men with men in the common life. 
Men find it difficult to believe this otherwise than as an 
abstract and ultimate theory. The present fact they 
know to be of a different order, and to this knowledge 
they add the conclusion that the existing state of things 
justifies the unreconciled feelings and actions among men. 
Thus the practical person and the theoretical person take 
opposite sides in the pursuit of peace, and so renew and 
extend the war between good and evil. We can hardly 
deny to either side some justification, and yet on this 
border line the spiritual contentions of the race are waged. 
In the injunction that we are not to cast our pearls before 
swine we have a recognition of the principle that we cannot 
be all things to all men, but are under a double limitation, 
our own character and the character of others. These 
are the two things that are to find equilibrium, and we 
can no more strike an immediate and arbitrary equality 
between them than we can in the physical world balance 
things of unequal weight and in diverse positions. Here 
arises the strife in our own minds and in the minds of 
others, a disposition to settle back into the evil facts and 
plead them as the excuse of concession, the absence of a 
disposition to rise above them and displace them in our- 
selves and others by a better temper. Here is a point 
at which wisdom and good-will are as yet unreconciled, 
and stand apart in the lines of action we are choosing. 
There are many admirable men who receive honor for 
the skill with which they move between prejudice and 
prejudice, conviction and conviction, and work out a 
reconciliation. ‘This is often said to be the skill of the 
statesman,—the holding fast of present gains rather than 
making new ones. But this is not the growth of society: 
at most, it isa checking of its decay. He whois to minister 
to social growth must have that growth in perpetual view, 
and show his skill in opportune method. ‘This involves 
more enterprise, more risk, more sacrifice. 

The real obstacles to growth are not found as much in 
what we know as the lower classes as in what we are 
accustomed to call the higher classes. Patience, conces- 
sion, good-will, the working conditions of peace, are found 
as frequently among the poor as with the rich. Business, 
while it is the storehouse of energy, is also the storehouse 
of selfishness, and gives it new and secret forms of opera- 
tion. ‘Theft, the vice of the poor, is well defined and 
openly condemned: fraud, the vice of business and the 
rich, is ill defined, apologized for, and is many-fold more 
productive of evil than theft. The absolute cessation 
from theft would bring but little change to society: the 
absolute discontinuance of fraud would be a great revo- 
lution. ‘The love of money is a stubborn point of resist- 
ance in any reform. ‘Though the passions and appetites 
are to be softened or overcome, their constant ally is 
some form of gain. ‘The slave trade has been partially 
suppressed with much difficulty, because the Arab has 
been accustomed to make Africa his hunting-ground. 
For the most part the negro has been the victim of 
slavery, not its provoking cause. Sexual passion has at 
once found those prepared to pander to it, and, as in the 
case of white slavery, to brave almost the entire com- 
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munity for the sake of illicit profits. The woot of the 
difficulty in exterminating drunkenness seems to be first 
the heedlessness and then the excess of appetite; but 
the great obstacle is the traffic in strong drinks. This 
survives under the most stringent measures. While 
business enterprise sets many wheels in motion, it is 
also certain, especially in its earlier forms, to leave many 
wrecks behind it, and to break up the equilibrium of 
society, while offering an apology in some form of peace. 
There is hardly a branch of manufacture which has not 
laid new burdens on children, on women, and on men 
who showed any weakness in carrying them. ‘The money- 
making temper has pushed steadily and hard against all 
the weak places in society, and has not come to honest 
and decent terms with its employees till society at large 
has awakened to the task of correction. The sweating 
process, the most visible form of an evil that pervades 
business and only becomes sensible when separated from 
its ordinary disguises, may assume the appearance of 
charity, and is to be judged only as the last result of 
the business temper. The open shop, for which so many 
vigorously contend, owes its fascination to the freedom 
it gives to competition among the poor, unable either to 
stand alone or to stand together, when pushed by the 
business standards of morality. A great deal of wealth 
is accumulated by virtue of the inability of the poor, 
divided among themselves, to offer any effectual resistance 
to the exactions of those who look upon themselves as 
giving, and who seem to be giving, employment to them. 


It is not that enterprise is other than beneficial, but - 


that there are awakened with it the selfish, the dividing 
impulses of men, which ultimately land them in the 
extreme forms not of open strife, but of action and states 
of mind which are visible in the slums of every city. 
These slums are not the product of open violence,—open 
violence takes the more bearable form of slavery,—but 
of conventional violence and habitual neglect, which 
must always issue in this extreme degradation, on the one 
hand, and superficial elevation, on the other. England 
is perhaps as favorable an illustration of the working 
out of this temper as the world has so far presented, and 
yet an industrious workman who reaches sixty years is 
in danger of being thrown on the public for support. 
Forty per cent. of her agricultural laborers fall below 
“primary poverty,—’’a poverty that reduces, by priva- 
tions, physical strength. The present want of equi- 
librium in society is due quite as much to the disguised 
selfishness of the higher classes as to the vices*of the lower 
classes. If these statements are fair, then it would also 
seem fair to say that the improving temper, the reforma- 
tory temper, in society should constantly address the 
enterprising, well-to-do, and honorable members of society, 
whose duty it is to correct the spirit of the world and give 
terms of equilibrium between weak and strong better 
fitted to their respective capacity, and this not as much 
for physical results as for spiritual ones. Good-will 
may express itself in physical conditions, but its true 
wealth lies in the reciprocal giving on either hand of 
human sympathy. 

There seems to flow from this equipoise of activities 
around the real centres of social life both a reticence and 
an expression among thoughtful men somewhat different 
from those often enforced. ‘To keep one’s opinions— 
for instance, his religious opinions—quiet has been re- 
garded as a certain treachery to the truth; and so it may 
be. Yet every earnest mind is a sort of explorer in the 
realm of social conviction and religious truth, and must 
experience a certain doubt and difficulty both in the 
statement and enforcement of its convictions. It has 
no absolute dogma to which it can demand immediate 
attention. Social methods and religious conceptions are 
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peculiarly open to distrust. A remedy for complex 
evils may itself give occasion to new evils; a single change 
in faith may call for farther modifications. One must 
have time to construct and harmonize his opinions and 
offer them in a persuasive form. Moreover, there must 
arise some reciprocal action in the persons addressed. 
Not every tenon can be thrust into every mortise. If no 
want is felt, if there is no receptive power, then the prof- 
fered truth is not justly entertained. ‘There has indeed 
been a verbal delivery, but no real address of mind by 
mind. Such a disturbance of equilibrium is not to be 
regarded as the approach of two persons to the same con- 
siderations. One can hardly be bound to uncover his 
mental activities at the word of command. Nothing is 
more distinctly his own. His-real obligation is to use 
the light he may seem to have acquired to guide others 
into the same light. We are indeed to share our best 
thoughts, but to employ them as a means of perversion 
and misapprehension is not the fulfilment of this duty. 
Our obligation lies in promoting the reception of every 
real revelation, of every vision that leads to farther 
disclosure. We are watching the opening day and recon- 
ciling light with light, shadows with things, and things 
with shadows. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Divine Fellowship. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


The vast unsightly city is not drear, 

Nor cares and buffetings my spirit gloom; 
For one I love—the Loveliest—is here, 

An Eden making of my dingy room. 


Thought. 


BY E. M. B. 


This is indeed a vicarious world. Suffering for another 
is everywhere. It is the key to the whole plan. It is 
the at-one-ment of creation. Everything that has ever 
lived from first to last has suffered growth and decay, 
“life and death,’ and in that way been given the honor 
of assisting in the upbuilding of something that is to be 
greater than we can yet dream of. God’s measures are 
large. 

The rocks crumbled, softened, and became soil for the 
support of vegetation. The grasses lived and died for 
the herd, and the herd for man. What has man lived 
and died for? For ages he lived and died only as the 
herd and the grasses. He took no more thought than 
they. Sense and perception covered the case for him. 

Thought is defined as ‘‘the exercise of the mind in 
any way except sense and perception.’”’ A man may 
sense and perceive, and yet be but a few steps beyond the 
rocks and the grass. When did thought appear in the 
world, and ask to be named? It is blossom, not fruit. 

Dwight tells us that ‘‘thought cannot be superadded 
to matter so as in any sense to render it true that matter 
can become cogitative.”” Could matter accomplish blos- 
som and seed, wing and eye, without cogitation? Even 
the atheist, forgetting his trust in sense and perception, 
recognizes something in nature which matter cannot 
account for. A dead tree has neither sense nor per- 
ception. Returned to the soil, it will feed the grass, 
which feeds the herd, which will be eaten by man and 
become a part of the human body. Nothing has been 
superadded to the dead tree. The human body will 
return to dust, as did the tree. 

If thought has now reached a point where it is sure of 
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its apartness, what then? What is it here for? If it 
is not a result of the world’s growth, what is it? Re- 


sults are superadded. As a result, can we thank God, 
and forget the rocks and the herds and the half-men 
that in their day and way suffered as the root of the 
world’s growth? Only thought can be sure that without 
Thought was not anything made which was made. What- 
ever is has a certificate of eternal life. The individual 
has become through the lift of ages of vicarious suffering. 
And thoughtful, willing suffering, the man of to-day 
sacrificing ease and comfort that he may make better 
conditions for the man of to-morrow, is much more com- 
mon than the world gets credit for. At last we have 
eaten of the tree of knowledge. We know that this 
thoughtful, sacrificial life is nearest the heavenly. Add 
to that knowledge the knowledge of the vicarious suffer- 
ing that is bounded by sense and perception, but leading 
toward thought, and the whole is ashine with glorious 
meaning. 

And worship is born. ‘That its embryonic period was 
long need not lessen the gladness of the larger life. In 
a sense alive, worship was yet unborn while cramped in 
superstitious beliefs, in forms and ceremonies and rituals. 

No least thing has lived to fall back into darkness and 
nothingness, its work done. ‘Thought denies that. To 
say that neither the past nor the future is, measured 
by mortal sense and perception, is true; to say that the 
past is as full of consequence, “‘most serious design,” as 
the future, is truer, measuring with thought. Now is 
but the face of the eternal. ; 

Channing asks, “Are we not surrounded by signs o 
an Infinite Mind, and may we not be sure that such a 
Mind must have unfathomable counsels, and must in- 
tend to bestow unimagined good?’’ Sense and_per- 
ception are not admitted to these unfathomable coun- 
sels, these “mutual advisings’’: thought is. 

Sense and perception would forbid thought, if they 
might, as uncalled for. ‘The Church is sacred to prayer 
and praise. There thought must bow down. Prayer, 
except “Thy will be done,” is lack of trust. For “Thy 
will be done,” every inch of the earth is hallowed ground, 
every fireside, every green pasture. Praise is for children. 
As an offering to God, thought rejects it. ‘Thanksgiving 
may be as strong and joyful as a soul can make it. 

There are people in this beautiful growing world who 
would have the average man aecept sense and perception 
as his share, properly allotted, and it is late in life, if 
ever, that he rejects vicarious thought and determines 
to earn his own advance in spiritual life. As a man 
thinketh, so is he. 

Learning is perception, not advance. A man may be 
“Jearned,’’ and be not one step in advance of his fore- 
fathers. He should be. He is not here to stand still. 
Standing still is nowhere in Nature’s plan. The stones 
have been made into bread. Man is here to help lift the 
world. Learning may be rich in possessions, and yet 
bring with it the gloom of a heavy cloud. Thought 
may be met by a thought so full of light and guiding as 
to seem nothing less than “God’s immediate gift.” 

Thought has passed its infancy, and should now do the 
work that has so long waited its coming. How far 
fearless, God-guided thought can go and what it can 
accomplish is yet to be shown. ‘Thought at anchor, no 
matter how “‘safe’’ the harbor, can but age and decay. 
Life is everywhere active. So is light. For activity 
and light the way is forever widening. The religion 
that rejects the further guiding of Infinite Mind, that 
distrusts its nearness and readiness to share, makes a 
pitiful mistake. 

Thought is the key to the unknown. That this key 
has been given is evidence of a most marvellous leading. 
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It is only from a low point of view that Thought is alone. 
Thought is admitted to wonderful counsels, while learn- 
ing must wait outside. Thought discovers, learning 
partakes. 

Thought, free, will grow reverent, however its vent- 
ures are rewarded, with heavenly happiness or purga- 
torial pain. Mind consciously in touch with Infinite 
Mind has come to its own, the due of every soul. Revela- 
tion is continual. ‘Be not afraid, only believe.” 

Sr. JosErH, Mo. ° 


Authority in Religion. 


BY NATHAN S. HILL. 


Hitherto the note of authority in religion has been 
sounded along two lines. First, there is the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which is none other than 
Roman imperialism grafted on Christianity. It has held 
sway since the time of Constantine; but to-day the papacy 
is weakening, as witnessed in France, Spain, Portugal, 
and Germany. Modernism has come to stay. ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon element holds the key of the future. 

Next, the authority of the Bible, buttressed with meta- 
physical creeds and iron-clad dogmas, has been the re- 
source of Protestantism; but in the twentieth century the 
ancient bulwarks are weakening, and everywhere the note 
is sounded that we are in a state of theological transition. 

And yet the supreme fact remains: there is to be re- 
ligion, more and vastly better religion in the future, and 
the emphasis will be just where Jesus placed it, through 
the channel of intuition, and its authority will be that of 
the spirit. 

The churches of to-day are largely the aggregation of 
hostile camps, simply so many sectarian cults that can 
see no farther than the bungling staging which they have 
erected around their ecclesiastical confines. 

Henceforth the pursuit of humanity will no longer be 
“Authority for the truth,’ but “Truth for authority.” 
When will men and women, intent upon seeking and fol- 
lowing ‘Queen Truth,” come out into the open and 
realize, with the master light of all our seeing, that vital 
religion, good for time, adequate for eternity, is simply 
and only Christian theism, the assurance that the ever- 
living God is with us here and now, and perforce will 
be with us forever and beyond? 


Spiritual Life, 


Injuries hurt not more in the receiving than in the 
remembrance. A small injury shall go as it comes: a 
great injury may dine or sup with me; but none at all 
shall lodge with me. Why should I vex myself because 
another hath vexed me?—Joseph Hall. 


Sd 


He that is habituated to deceptions and artificialities in 
trifles will try in vain to be true in matters of importance, 
for truth is a thing of habit rather than of will. You 
cannot in any given case by any sudden and single effort 
will to be true, if the habit of your life has been insin- 
cerity.—F. W. Robertson. 


ea 


The lessons of the moral sentiment are, once for all, 
an emancipation from that anxiety which takes the joy 
out of all life. It teaches a great peace. It comes itself 
from the highest place. It is that which, being in all 
sound natures and strongest in the best and most gifted 
men, we know to be implanted by the Creator of men. 
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It is a commandment at every moment and in every 
condition of life, to do the duty of that moment, and to 
abstain from doing the wrong.—R. W. Emerson. 


ee 


It is only by fidelity in little things that a true and con- 
stantlove toGod canbe distinguishedfrom a passing fervor 
of spirit. To be silent, to suffer, to pray when we cannot 
act, is acceptable to God. A disappointment, a contra- 
diction, a harsh word.received as in his presence is worth 
more than a long prayer.—Fénelon. 


vt 


Whatever we are, high or lowly, learned or unlearned, 
married or single, in a full house or alone, charged with 
many affairs or dwelling in quietness, we have our daily 
round of work, our duties of affection, obedience, love, 
mercy, industry, and the like; and that which makes one 
man to differ from another is not so much what things 
he does as his manner of doing them.—H. LE. Manning. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Rebirth of Wonder. 


BY REV. TROWARD H. MARSHALL, PH.D. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton, the eminent literary critic, 
the close friend of Swinburne, and the intimate associate 
of the members of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, uses 
the phrase, ‘The Renaissance of Wonder,” in making a 
plea for the revival of the Old-world habit of wondering. 
In that same sense let us use the phrase this morning. 

But with this phrase of Watts-Dunton I wish to have 
associated in your minds a saying of Jesus, a saying found 
a few years ago on a piece of papyrus in a dust-heap in 
the little Nile village of Oxyrynchus. It reads: “Let 
not him that seeketh cease from his search until he find, 
and when he finds he shall wonder; wondering he shall 
reach the Kingdom, and when he reaches the Kingdom he 
shall have rest.’’ ‘Finding, he shall wonder; wonder- 
ing, he shall reach the Kingdom.” 

We are all familiar with the office and function of 
wonder in the commonplace life of every day. For the 
child in the home wonder is the sole condition of its 
growth in knowledge: it is a large part of the make-up 
of imitation. Ages ago it was the prime condition for 
the emergence of man from the level of the beast. Man 
would have remained where he was in the scale of in- 
telligence, were it not for his habit of marvelling. It 
was the ability to wonder which led him out on the long 
path he is still treading. It is wonder that feeds our 
sciences and wonder that ever urges us onward and 
upward. 

The alliance between wonder and religion is close. 
One might almost say that wonder is religion, yet it 
were better to say that religion feeds upon wonder. 
Those people are most religious who marvel most, for 
remember what it is to wonder. ‘The person wondering 
is generally silent; he is always reverent; he is humble; 
he is in the attitude of aspiration; he is in the mood 
wherein all that is noblest and best is uppermost. Base 
things for the moment are left behind. From this habit 
of wonder will arise that permanent attitude to the 
Mystery of Life which we call religion. 

Further, wonder is something we all need. It has 
often been pointed out that by the way of solitary self- 
sufficiency there is very little life open to any of us. How 
contemptible, how abnormal, rather, is the man who, 
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seeing the stars on a clear, cold night, is not overawed. 
Wonder is the rightful attitude for us all, for it is the true 
expression of the fact that we live in a large world,—a 
world full of rich surprises, replete with benediction; a 
world that may at any moment surprise us with some 
dower of truth or of beauty or of goodness. ‘This at- 
titude expresses the truth that each of us is only a wave, 
or a drop within the mighty ocean of life, that most of 
its tides are to us tnknown, and that the rolling of its 
billows may at any moment flood us with new accessions 
of life. 

But there are some of us who seem not to have the 
habit of wonder, even though possessing a capacity for 
it. ‘There are those who, stunted, bending down in con- 
tent with ignorance, seem ‘‘dead.to rapture and despair.” 
One hesitates to believe that there are any so far down 
in the scale that they love ignorance rather than knowl- 
edge, darkness rather than light, blank staring at im- 
mediate facts rather than rapt wonder at the inner mean- 
ings of things. But so it seems at times. Then, too, 
there are some, not ignorant, supposedly wise, who, 
obsessed by a sense of their own importance, do not know 
what wonder is. Perhaps these cases of excessive con- 
ceit should be regarded as pure abnormalities, to be 
handed over to the alienists for treatment. For many 
of the most characteristic and important phases of our 
soul-life cannot be experienced by the abnormally con- 
ceited person. Certainly, wonder, with its opening of 
the soul to the ravishing charms of the rich world hedging 
us all about, is quite strange to such a soul. ‘The world 
for such an one is the ego: the only object for admiration 
by such a distorted soul is himself. The attitudes of 
simplicity, humility, aspiration, wonder, are utterly 
foreign, and life in its best sense is lacking. 

But there are those—and we see them too often—who 
do not wonder simply because they do not have time for 
it. Think of a little child, taken from a Southern home, 
placed at a piece of machinery in a mill, and, day after 
day, forced to work there until all the finer hopes, all the 
elemental up-reachings of the life, are made to die of 
atrophy. ‘Think of the many underground workers who 
are thus deprived of their proper heritage. Think of 
the workers in factories within our own city limits, who 
for months at a time have no daylight hours they can 
call their own. Within the toils of the serpent of our 
economic stress they have no time to see the stars, to 
listen to the birds, to obey the innate and instinctive 
call upward to a newer and better life. 

But still more sad is the case of those burdened with 
sorrow and suffering, who have not the power to lift 
their eyes to the hills. They have their eyes so filled with 
tears, so leaden with sorrow, that the bodily attitudes 
expressive of aspiration and wonder are literally phys- 
ically impossible. We all know from our own experience 
the sheer inability to attend to the more common and 
insistent claims of the daily life,—to say nothing of the 
inability to lift ourselves into the acutely active attitude 
of wonder. 

And yet for.us all this attitude should be preserved 
if there be any way of escape from the pressing influences 
of life which tend to make it impossible. In trying to 
preserve this native power of the human spirit, let us 
wonder, first of all, at nature. ‘That is the element in 
our experience which is most common, and which earliest 
wins our contempt. ‘The clay and the wood and the 
dreary clouds,—these all are so common and so op- 
pressive. ‘Then let us have contempt for them!’ No, 
rather let us find cause for wild wonder in it all. It is 
more than it seems. We may despise it because it thwarts 
us so often. But, after all, it is not an other than our- 
selves. We are in it, of it, reposing on its goodness. 


‘in nature. 
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You and I have that same nature for ofr mother. From 
its womb we have emerged. It is not our enemy, but our 
good friend. It is keeping within its sphinx-like life all 
the secret of the world. ‘Then let us acquire new wonder 
at it, and not for one part of it, but for all. ‘The earth- 
worm has been shown to be an object worthy the raptest 
wonder; so is the meanest flower that blows; so are 
the stars, burning “like the tapers of an acolyte before 
the altar of the Lord’’; so also the mountains, lifting 
their heads in praise; and the restless deep, mirroring, 
as it does, the unhasting yet unresting life of God. Try 
to see with Carlyle that “this fair universe, were it in 
the meanest province thereof, is in very deed the star- 
domed city of God,” that “through every star, through 
every grass blade .. . the glory of a present God still 
beams.” ‘There is a sacrament in nature. ‘There is, on 
the outside of it, a sort of external teaching, for the 
mere collector of facts; but there is also an inner teach- 
ing, an esoteric truth for nature’s intimates and close 
personal disciples. It is to this that Milton refers when 
he wonders if earth be ‘‘but the shadow of heaven,”’ and 
things in nature only suggestions and parallels of spir- 
itual truth. It is this to which Tennyson was sensitive 
when as a boy he went crying in the wood, “I hear a 
voice that’s in the wind.” Let us be alert to the mystery 
There it stands, apart from us, our grim 
enemy, the terrible thing that in a moment may engulf 
us. But have you ever thought that the eye brings 
to nature its color, that the ear brings to it its harmonies 
of sound? ‘There are in it no fair lines of beauty, no 
perfect curve at the horizon’s edge, apart from the mind 
which brings them there. Is this mystery? Yes, 
nature is filled with material for your wonder. And 
through the exercise of this wonder you and I may, in 
the words of the old papyrus, ‘“‘reach the Kingdom.”’ 

Wonder, next, at the mystery of life. Marvel at this 
central mystery,—that there should ever be a world at 
all; that, of the possible universes, this should be the 
one for us! Let me wonder that I should be here, and 
not a menial servant in the tents of Kublai Khan. Mar- 
vel that you are here, and not a captive slave in the heart 
of Egypt, five thousand years ago. Yes, wonder at the 
great mystery of life, both in the large and in the small. 
Look at the minute phases of your life. Marvel at the 
tragedy that sweeps in upon you with the precision and 
the inevitableness of a meteor’s flight. Marvel at the 
inexpressibly holy and sanctifying experiences that you 
meet from year to year. Marvel at the love of your 
friends, and at the fundamental goodness that there 
ever is at the heart of life. 

Carlyle says that the cleverest trick of all the leger- 
demain of custom is to persuade us that the miraculous, 
by simple repetition, ceases to be miraculous. ‘‘Am I,” 
he says, ‘“‘to view the stupendous with stupid indifference, 
because I have seen it twice or two hundred or two 
million times?’’ Let not custom stale the joy of living 
for you. Let not age wither the ineffable charm of life, 
nor the passing of the days exhaust the wealth of joy 
therein. Seek with bated breath for new significance 
within all your life’s experience, and, verily, you shall 
find. Finding, you shall wonder. 

Wonder, lastly, at yourselves. By which one does 
not mean that this reflection upon your own significance 
is to take the form of high pride. Rather, let it take the 
form of the exploring of your buried selves. ‘Thus, let 
us see that we are on the apex of the world; that we have 
emerged from nature as the truth of nature. It seems 
as if nature has toiled to produce us, and, having brought 
us forth from the toil of the ages, there is more within 
us than we ever know. We are the heirs “of all the 
ages, in the foremost files of time.’’ ‘Then let us wonder 
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at any one moment of self-consciousness. Marvel at 
the fact, with most of us always hidden from view, that 
any one moment of consciousness, any talking to your 
friend, any commonplace chat in an idle hour, presup- 
poses, if you will but look carefully, the presence of 
the Great All-knowing Spirit. A vaster mind, on which 
our minds repose, is demanded by the very common- 
places of our daily intercourse. Since this is true, then 
let us wonder at ourselves. Try to realize that the 
eternal life of God is being worked out, in some way, in 
the destinies of your own life. Learn the truth that 
you are more significant and more necessary in the toil 
of the ages than is at any moment made clear to you. 
Acquire at all costs the ability to see yourself as here and 
now reposing on the life of God,—no, not so much repos- 
ing on the life of God, but as being in some mysterious 
way linked with his very life. 

Lose forever, then, your custom of despising your- 
self. You belong, for this present, to those who are 
“in the foremost files of time.’ ‘The world exists for 
you and for your life and its full harmonizing with the 
life of God. Seek, then, your true self. Seeking, you 
shall find; finding, you shall wonder. 

In conclusion, note the words of the papyrus. First, 
the finding; then, the wondering. Can it be that you 
and I invert that order? Do we wonder at life and its 
mysteries, and, achieving our truth regarding them, sink 
into idle, unadoring complacency? ‘That way is the 
death of our souls. The path of the mystic and the 
poet and the religious soul never becomes commonplace. 

Finding the truth, marvel at it forever. Let not’ 
indifference come. Has it dawned upon you that you 
are a son of God? ‘Then revel in the truth, and with 
open-eyed wonder. Let the truth have its way with 
you, and you shall find it having the power to re-create 
your life. Dwell adoringly upon that high truth, and, 
so long as you wonder, you shall keep your soul from sin. 

Finding a great love, a noble passion, marvel at it 
forevermore. Has there come into your life some God- 
sent love for child, or companion of the years, or, per- 
haps higher still, for all humanity? ‘Then wonder! 
Here in this spiritual realm it is the death of deaths to 
let the lapse of years wither the charms of a holy love. 
It is of all things the most fatal, to lose the power of 
marvelling at the eternal goodness which you so gladly 
recognized in the coming of love. Treasure within your 
soul all the freshness and all the glow and all the ecstasy 
of the first advent of the King of Love. 

Wondering, you shall reach the Kingdom; 
the Kingdom, you shall have rest. 

Dayton, OHIO. 


reaching 


Prayer. 


O Thou who art the Life and Light of this wonderful 
world which is our home, we would open our hearts to the 
quickening power of Thy Life and the inflowing of the 
Light that comes from Thee. Attune our spirits, heav- 
enly Father, to the mood of humble and grateful prayer. 
Fill us with the spirit of worship. As children who have 
gladness in a father’s or a mother’s love may we delight in 
communion with our God. Without Thee, O Father, 
we are altogether helpless, tossed to and fro by every 
wind of passion or desire: only in Thee have we peace 
and strength. Dwell Thou within our souls that we 
may be pure and true, gentle, loving, strong, living for 
the things Thou lovest, contending steadfastly against the 
evil in ourselves and in the world, caring more¥for right- 
eousness than for:our own comfort, forgiving as we hope 
to be forgiven, following always in 'the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Amen.—Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
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The Twain of Her. 


Now the Martha of her stiffened to her load, 
Down weighing, of relentless daily care. 

Now she straightened upright, would not bend nor break, 
But held herself all iron standing there. 


When the Mary of her called unto her soul, 
And made a moan, and cried to it in vain: 

“O this woman—look! She fretteth overmuch, 
And leaves no space for me, Lord, I complain.” 
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the cosmos which your practical man hag 
never had the least desire to visit. Many 
such adventurers have been driven beyond 
the bounds of average thought by some 
passionate or sorrowful experience, which 
has brought them, tortured and weeping, 
to the shores of the infinite. There they 
have realized for the first time that life may 
mean more than a succession of mechanical 
movements, ceasing only during those hours 


‘|of sleep which are now full of strange and 


But the Martha of her listened with the sigh 
Of those too weary or too strong to rest: 

“Tell who taketh then this burden if I cease, 
And empty both my hands upon my breast.” 


Oh, a soul divided is a soul forespent, 
She went, still asking: “Is it I? Or I?” 
Low forever through the silence Mary spoke, 
And Martha, sad and sure, did make reply. 


Till the irony and harmony of death 
Made out of these a concord high and sweet, 
When the Martha of the woman, toiling, passed, 
Estranged from ease, she sought her Master’s feet. 


“Now my turn has come, my turn at last,’’ she cried, 
“My time to worship, listening to Thy word.” 
Ah! but calm beyond her, fair above her still, 
The Mary of her knelt before the Lord. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in Harper's Bazar. 


The Adventurers. 


Until life becomes surprising, until it 
\ startles us with a sense of all the wonder 
and beauty that is beyond the boundaries 
of logic, until, in fact, the mind ceases to 
be provincial and goes travelling into the 
realms of the unknown, we cannot be said 
really to live at all. Neither can we be 
said to understand each other, for the most 
ordinary man in the world is altogether 
too complex to be explained adequately 
by those who have no knowledge of the 
inexplicable. Only a mystic can compre- 
hend the commonplace, as Mr. Chesterton 
would be the first to admit, if indeed the 
idea is not his own, as most of our original 
ideas turn out to be; and with the best in- 
tentions in the world a man can hardly 
avoid misjudging his neighbor if his mental 
outlook is as narrow as the garden of his 
suburban villa. He may have the most 
approved notions of right and wrong, his 
religious convictions may be as_ explicit 
and systematic as the entries in a ledger; 
but the shyest young poet that ever sacrificed 
his daily bread for ‘‘the flower of the nar- 
cissus’’ when he might have been tiresomely 
occupied in doing something useful is already 
beginning to learn the secrets of all hearts 
which are only revealed through love and the 
imagination. 

Our existence should be one long advent- 
ure, one long series of surprises,—sad or 
delightful,—if it is to bear fruit; and to the 
eager-hearted searchers after truth it is never 
anything else. They at least do not desire 
that one day shall be like another, or that 
the judgments of the immediate present 
shall never be falsified by those of the future 
already drawing nigh. Although they go 
through ordinary experiences and live in 
ordinary houses with chimneys and windows 
like other people, their souls have acquired 
the habit of detaching themselves from the 
body (in a way that neither a Myers, a 
Lombroso, nor an Oliver Lodge can ade- 
quately describe), and of taking themselves 
off at a moment’s notice to remote parts of 


shadowy dreams. There they have discov- 
ered that loss and disillusionment and failure 
are not the end of all things, but so many 
doors opening outwards on the beauty of a 
world hitherto unseen, in which, neverthe- 
less, children and seers have found their way 
about from the beginning of time. This 
world is peopled by men and women like 
themselves, but with wise and wonderful 
faces,—poets and prophets, saints and lovers, 
priests and scientists, painters and musicians, 
watriors and martyrs, by all who have be- 
held through the shifting veils of sense the 
glory of the Eternal. And no man who has 
once entered into communion with these 
will ever again pursue his journey through 
life without a feeling of mingled exaltation 
and bewilderment. 

People are fond of talking about “settling 
down” and “beginning to enjoy life,’’ as 
though happiness could only be gained by 
attaching ourselves, limpet-like, to a stereo- 
typed order of existence, and defying any 
power on earth to move us. ‘There is, of 
course, an undying charm in constant asso- 
ciation with familiar faces and objects; but 
this does not alter the fact that, when the 
soul has ceased to travel, whatever the body 
may do, it has begun to stagnate. Thought, 
which to some seems so perilous and fati- 
guing, is not only the surest defence against 
ennui, but it is the first necessity of a life 
that is real and progressive. It is, indeed, 
both food and drink, like the ambrosia of the 
fabled gods. A thinker can subsist for a 
long time on bread and water, and keep his 
mind in a much healthier condition than 
that of the man who has found contentment 
in the possession of a good cook, and who 
has resolved that he will never again over- 
tax his brain by giving it anything to do. 
The most weary and dispirited people in the 
world, after all, are those who read the light- 
est books and pursue the most empty forms 
of pleasure, to prevent their intelligence 
from being active, much as if they turned 
the handle of a musical box that played 
popular airs, lest they should be tempted 
to listen to Wagner or Beethoven. Truly 
there is no accounting for taste; but one 
is often inclined to believe that it must be 
as dificult to keep up a pretence of not being 
bored with existence when everything spells 
satiety, as it is to comprehend the subtleties 
of Browning or solve the verbal riddles of 
George Meredith. At all events, those who 
think otherwise are in danger of missing 
the joys of the adventurous spirit which 
made Emerson a Transcendentalist and Joan 
of Are a patriot, which called Galileo under 
the stars and filled Amiel with divine nostal- 
gia, which gave Marcus Aurelius his seren- 
ity and Walt Whitman his passion for 
comradeship, which drove Dante down to 
hell and unrolled before the mystic of 
Patmos the vision of a New Jerusalem. 
Bounded as they are by their limitations, 
they live in a prison partly of their own 
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making; and all the while outside the heavy 
barred gates beauty is weaving the flowers 


of the field into the living vesture of God.— 
The Inquirer. 


Literature. 


A CHALLENGE TO MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
Prelude: An Indictment of Unitarianism. 
By John B. Koehne, D.D. Philadelphia: 
Ferris & Leach. $1.25.—Dr. Koehne’s pub- 
lishers modestly inform us that “his record 
of four hundred solid week engagements is 
without a parallel in the history of the 
American platform.” If they had not told 
us, we might have guessed something of the 
sort by the style of the lectures. They are 
inflated, bombastic, full of a cheap rhetoric, 
often mistaken by ‘‘the groundlings’’—whose 
ears are naturally split by it—for eloquence. 
They are, for all the world, like some of the 
most melodramatic passages of that ‘‘apostle 
of inaccuracy,” Joseph Cook, when he thun- 
dered in Tremont Temple; and (in book form) 
these paragraphs were interlarded with such 
felicitous stage directions as “applause,” 
“laughter,” ‘‘great applause.’”’ We could 
make good our contention, were it worth 
while, by a hundred quotations. There are 
many square feet—miles—of such foolish 
rodomontade as this: ‘‘A spirit rises from 
that gulf, wearing the cloud as a garment, 
upon its head a rainbow,—a rainbow resplen- 
dent there before the pyramids were built, 
a rainbow destined to adorn the music of 
that flood, when countless centuries have 
perished amid its gorgeous colorings. Hark 
to the music and the shoutings! These are 
the voices of the Great Lakes bursting from 
those granite lips in oratorios. . . . Destruc- 
tion, sister of Chaos, is horsed upon the 
foam in full-orbed sovereignty.’’ As the 
worthy Mr. Squeers remarks, ‘‘Here’s rich- 
ness!’’ But this rhetorical outburst is com- 
paratively harmless. How is this for accu- 
racy of statement? Of Jesus: ‘‘There is 
nothing local about him.” ‘‘Every utter- 
ance has the solemnity of a supreme court 
decision. It is final.”’ ‘‘Jesus Christ left 
behind him no interrogation points.’ “The 
Christianity of Christ has undergone no 
modification in twenty centuries.’”’ In short, 
in these surprising lectures we have the old 
and now generally recognized wholly unwise 
treatment of the subject: If Jesus was not 
God, if Jesus did not work the miracles re- 
corded, if every word and sentence was not 
spoken exactly as given in the Gospels, why 
the Evangelists were liars, Jesus was an 
impostor, and every one who does not believe 
this is to be damned. Such a “challenge to 
scepticism,” if taken seriously, would breed 
more sceptics than were ever made by 
Strauss and Renan together. And now to 
pay our respects to the ‘‘ Prelude: An Indict- 
ment of Unitarianism.’’ The same general 
method of rhetorical flourish and a colossal 
ignorance of what Unitarians really believe 
is here to be found. Elsewhere the Unita- 
rian is compared to an ant creeping up one 
of the ponderous columns of a great cathe- 
dral, who, ‘‘in the towering doctrinal col- 
umn of the Trinity discovers a philosophi- 
cal flaw, and straightway pronounces the 
structure a metaphysical failure.’ We have 
no right to call ourselves Christians because 
we deny the Deity of Christ. Let Dr. 
Koehne study the history of the first Chris- 
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tian centuries. ‘It is a school built on nega- 
tions, therefore it can affirm nothing.” On 
the contrary, it is based on three or four of 
the greatest affirmations possible in the relig- 
ious life. Again, Unitarianism is, like Stoic- 
ism, a school of ethics under another name. 
The Unitarian is described as an emotion- 
less person, who cares nothing for human- 
ity or social reforms. In substance, the 
author says we have no evangelists, no “‘sec- 
retary of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion.’’ We do not minister to those in prison, 
etc. We are not interested in the negro, 
in the Indians, in protecting women, etc. 
(We had always supposed that Unitarians 
were somewhat noted for their zeal in ‘“‘ good 
works,’ however failing in theology.) Fi- 
nally, in a burst of eloquence, Dr. Koehne 
thus pictures Unitarianism: ‘‘In the twen- 
tieth century, its hand clasping the leprous 
hand of scepticism, turns to Christendom, 
prostrate in worship before the Triune God, 
. and says, as Festus, drunken with impu- 
dence, said to Paul, ‘Thou art mad!’” ‘The 
leprous hand of scepticism’ is good! The 
fact is this orator of ‘four hundred solid 
week engagements”’ should know a little more 
of recent Biblical scholarship, of which he 
seems quite ignorant, and possibly should 
be a little more modest or somewhat better 
informed in setting forth the views of persons 
who differ from him. Such careless denun- 
ciation is calculated to rouse more general 
scepticism than was ever made by the Uni- 
tarian Church, with all other so-called 
“heretics” and “‘infidels’”’ thrown in. 
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My First SUMMER IN THE SIERRA. By 
John Muir. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50.—John Muir’s first sum- 
mer in the Western mountains was more 
than forty years ago. He had charge of a 
flock of sheep in the Yosemite. Two thou- 
sand and fifty sheep left the corral in the 
spring lean and weak, to be moved gradually 
higher through the successive forest belts as 
the snow melted, stopping for a few weeks at 
the best places. In the autumn two thou- 
sand and twenty-five of these sheep returned 
fat and strong, and each of the twenty-five 
missing was duly accounted for. So much 
for the sheep; but the major interest of the 
book is, of course, in the daily experiences 
among the mountains that have been John 
Muir’s lifelong passion. The first camp 
grew into him, he says, not merely as memory 
pictures, but as part and parcel of mind and 
body alike. A fine story of friendship is 
the incident of his meeting Prof. Butler after 
a half mystical premonition of his presence 
somewhere in the vast unroamed spaces. 
Somehow it seems nat strange that one whose 
senses were so keen, whose nature was so 
unspoiled, and whose heart was so true, 
should be able to compass what others could 
not. Of all the nature writers John Muir 
is most lovable, most unaffected. 


THE RevoLtT AT ROSKELLY’s. By William 
Caine. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25.—The motif of this book is similar to 
that which animates the Chippendales in 
Boston. Otherwise there is no likeness be- 
tween the two books. In this story a group 
of ill-assorted people are gathered in a sum- 
mer resort in England at a hotel where a 
few men and women usurp social authority 
and prescribe the behavior of the guests and 
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the way in which they shall amuse themselves. 
Into -this place, in which are two camps, the 
one of exclusives and the other of a loosely 
organized democracy, there come a few 
blundering people who pay no attention to 
the prejudices and practices of the ruling 
element. One of them is an old gentleman 
recently returned from China, who has plenty 
of money and spends it in serene unconscious- 
ness of the fact that by his miscellaneous 
hospitality he is shocking some of his fellow- 
guests to the verge of distraction. Who the 
old man was is a mystery, the clew to which 
it is well to let the reader find at the proper 
time. The result is that snobbery is re- 
buked and honest human nature is justified 
in a very amusing story. 


THE THEOLOGY OF SCHLEIERMACHER. By 
George Cross, Ph.D., D.D. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.65 postpaid.— 
Dr. Cross is professor of theology in the 
Newton Theological Seminary, and this con- 
densed presentation of Schleiermacher’s chief 
work on The. Christian Faith has doubtless 
borne the practical test of actual service 
with students. Schleiermacher represents a 
turning-point in the history of Christendom, 
for with him modern theological reconstruc- 
tion began. When he admitted the full 
rights of Biblical criticism, and yet demanded 
a religious interpretation of Scripture, he 
became the forerunner of the school of medi- 
ating theologians. He helped to save Prot- 
estant theology from the withering effects 
of an orthodox despotism and a dry scholas- 
ticism, pointing out that the value of theo- 
logical science and the direction of its devel- 
opment must be determined by its relation 
to practical religious needs. Dr. Cross gives 
an interesting estimate of his services to 
modern thought, and discusses the points to 
which, as he thinks, exceptions must be 
taken. 


THE GARDEN OF THE SUN. By Capt. T. J. 
Powers. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$1.25.—This is a straightforward story con- 
cerning events which seem to be such as 
would naturally happen in the Philippines 
at a station where a few military officers, 
their wives, friends, and visitors, have few 
resources for amusement and are compelled 
to depend upon one another, sometimes with 
disastrous results. Hard drinking, love- 
making, overwork, and heroism play the 
mischief with various men and women. 
There is plenty of disregard of social conven- 
tions and moral restraints, and yet the lesson 
constantly enforced is that the way of the 
transgressor is hard, whether for men who 
drink too much or women who love not wisely, 
but too well, 


Toe Comic SPIRIT IN MEREDITH. By 
Joseph Warren Beach. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25 net.—It is the 
comic spirit in Meredith’s novels, says our 
author, that constitutes their chief distinc- 
tion; and to trace this spirit is his aim. 
Meredith repudiated neither romance nor 
realism, but neither of these can dispense 
with the critical spirit of comedy, which 
serves as a corrective. ‘This spirit is antag- 
onistic alike to the sentimental and to the 
naturalistic style in fiction, and Mr. Beach 
sets forth in these pages the relation of the 
comic method to Meredith’s serious aims. 
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Mr. Beach’s thesis is interesting, and his 
illustrative running comment on the great 
novels contains various illuminating sug- 
gestions. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ten of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s charming 
short stories have been put together by 
Katharine H. Shute and published in the 
Riverside Literature Series for the use of 
schools. The leading story, The Night be- 
fore Thanksgiving, gives the book its title. 
The notes and questions are intended as 
suggestions merely because the prime aim 
of the collection, that of interesting children 
in good reading, does not depend on such 


aids. The book is a desirable addition to the 
series. (Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 
25 cents.) 


A new edition of A Text-book of True Tem- 
perance, edited and compiled by A. Monahan 
and published in New York by the United 
States Brewers’ Association, has recently 
appeared. It is the object of the book to 
show that right use, and not abuse, is as 
compatible with regard to wine, beer, and 
other fermented beverages as with any arti- 
cle of daily diet, and much material has been 
here brought together to bear out this con- 
tention. A characteristic essay by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton urges the legislation that 
would make drinking open and official, and 
there are many quotations or selections from 
other well-known writers. 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
arian Dust to Light. By Robert Valantine Heckscher. 
I net, 
From Lowman & Hanford Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Drippings irom the Eaves, By T. G 


xrafton Owen. 
rom G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Claw. 

A Room with a View. 


By Cynthia Stockley. $1.35 net. 
By E. M. Forster. $1.35 net. 
Down our Street. By J. E. Buckrose. 


$1.35 net. 
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Christ, the Understanding 
Friend 


By 
CHARLES EDWARDS PARK 


Suggestions are here offered as to the nature 
and function of Christ and the Church’s rela- 
tions to Christ, the most profitable as well as the 
most rational character attributable to Christ 
being that of an understanding friend. 

For two thousand years, almost, the Christian 
Church has been engaged in the effort to exactly 
define her relations towards Jesus Christ, and to 
describe, in a satisfactory manner, his nature. 
This has been an ever-present task, an unfailing 
intellectual resource, one to which the Church 
has turned ‘whenever more pressing questions of 
the moment would permit, and one which she 
has always left as far from final solution as ever, 
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The Pome. 
There See 


The little stars from night’s dark skies 
Look down at me with shining eyes, 
And laugh because I always take 

My sleep when they are wide awake. 


“Dear little stars,”’ I whisper low, 
“T think you must the reason know: 
It is that your bright eyes may keep 
Their watch above me while I sleep.’’ 
—Lydia A. Coonley Ward. 


Our Dearest Cat. 


BY NINA MOORE TIFFANY. 


Of all our cats Trip was the dearest. For 
twenty years cats have been our playmates. 
We have had black’cats, maltese blue cats, 
gray and white cats, and striped cats; but 
Trip, the Tiger, was the best. 

Trip was a natural hunter, a fetcher and 
carrier. We had been proud of the kittens 
that would play hide-and-seek with us, 
crouching behind the curtains to spring out 
at us when we passed, and of the tabbies 
that would jump through a hoop made of 
our arms. I had one pussy who would run 
to a certain chair at feeding-time, station 
herself upon it, and sit up and beg like a 
little dog. Yes, and another who was mis- 
erable when his mistress recited French 
poems. r 

Then there was Timmy,—oh, Timmy, 
what was your fate? He knew perfectly 
well that his mission was to amuse the 
family in the evening; and, when we were 
absorbed in talking or reading, or just 
sitting aimlessly about, he would walk de- 
liberately to the middle of the room, look 
from one to another to gather every one’s 
attention, and then begin to caper about, 
great cat though he was, and mouse under 
the rugs, and chase round and round after 
his tail until we were all laughing at him, 
and roused and gay. He liked to sleep 
inside of a large jardiniére near the fire- 
place, and one afternoon his master, to show 
some friends how well Timmy fitted the 
bowl, curled him up and dropped him into 
it. Now, unseen by any one else, I had 
filled that jardiniére with water, intending 
to put in it the goldenrod and asters we had 
brought home. ‘Timmy, soused and gasping, 
climbed out and dashed upstairs into hiding, 
leaving a long, wet trail behind him. We 
found him, and rubbed him dry, and petted 
him until his self-respect returned; then he 
walked briskly back into the parlor, marched 
straight up to the master of the house, and 
gave him a smart slap upon the ankle as if 
to say, “Don’t you do that again!’ We 
are still mournful over the loss of Timmy,— 
he disappeared one day,—and the kitten 
we have now we call Timmy, too. 

None of our cats has ever quite taken rank 
with Trip. Food was not Trip’s object, 
and she did not care for petting or praise. 
Her little stunts were all done simply for the 
love of play. She liked a game. Some 
cats like one thing, some another, and they 
can be taught best along the line of their 
likings. Their talents differ. One under- 
stands human ways, another does not. 
Trip did; but she had her own ways, too, 
which I had to learn. She had her favorite 
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playthings in the house, and, instead of 
just taking anything that came in her path, 
she would whip out a spool from my work- 
basket, or hunt the slipper,—grandmother’s 
slipper, soft and woolly. The slipper was 
perhaps beside the bed. ‘Trip would seize 
it and carry it out to the pansies. If we 
put it into the closet, she would mouse around 
until she found the door open so that she 
could slip in. Then we would see her sud- 
denly spring out again with it in her mouth, 
her sleek head up, her green eyes shining. 

She had claws and teeth as sharp as 
needles, and, when I wanted a good romp 
with her, I used to draw a pair of gloves 
over my hands, to keep them from being 
scratched and bitten. These gloves Trip 
loved. One day when I was particularly 
busy, she found them, and lay biting them, 
and looking around saucily at me. 

“© Trip,” I said, ‘“‘must I play with you?” 

Certainly, I must, so I took the gloves, 
put on the right-hand one, and, as she 
seemed very impatient, tousled her with the 
left. Then I threw the left a few feet away, 
to see her pounce upon it. She pounced 
eagerly, and then, to my great delight, came 
back to me with it in her mouth. I tousled 
her about the ears some more and threw it 
again. Again she brought it back. Once 
more I threw it. This time she found it, 
but kept it to play with all by herself. That 
would never do. I took it from her and 
shut both gloves in a drawer. Play was 
over. 

That evening I told the family what she 
had done, and took out the gloves to see if 
she would do it again. Instantly she raised 
her head with the wide-awake air of a creat- 
ure expecting something to happen and 
waited while I put on the right-hand glove. 
I held the other for her to sniff at, then 
threw it from me. She darted to it, seized 
it, and proudly came back with it to lay it 
at my feet. Five or six times now she 
did the same thing, keeping her inconstant 
pussy mind fixed upon the one idea, which 
in itself is a hard thing for a cat to do unless 
she is after a mouse. When I saw that she 
was a shade less keen for it, I put the glove 
away and paid little more attention to her 
for that night. 

On the next evening I tried it again. This 
time I threw the glove up on a chair. 
She leaped up after it and fetched it back 
as readily as before. I could then throw 
to any chair or toxany part of the room and 
have it fetched to me. The play with Trip 
became our regular after-dinner frolic: she 
would even perform with strangers in the 
room, but they disturbed her somewhat. 
She soon came to know the time for playing; 
and, if I forgot it or delayed in getting the 
gloves, she would walk close to my chair and 
look up wistfully into my face. I used to 
declare that, when I rose to get the gloves, 
she smiled. Cats certainly can show fear, 
pain, disappointment, and anger in their 
faces and Trip showed pleasure as plainly 
as her other feelings. 

She was the most knowing thing. One 
evening when I threw the glove upon the 
sofa, it fell into the crack between the 
sofa and the wall. ‘Trip burrowed for it, 
reached a long arm down after it, and clawed 
it up. Then she fairly pranced with it back 
to me, she was so joyful at having succeeded 
in reaching it. I threw it upon the sofa 
again, but not into the crack. She jumped 
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after it, but pretended not to see it, as cats 
will pretend not to see the thing they mean 


to take, and went to burrowing down into _ 


the crack again. I waited to see if she would 
bring it,—no, she would not, she would 
still search the crack. So I quietly fetched 
it myself, and threw it where she wanted to 
find it. She was perfectly satisfied then, and 
quickly brought it to me as before. 

After this the sofa became our chief play- 
ground. Trip, when she saw me putting on 
my glove, would rush to the sofa and wait 
beside it, watching for the throwing of the 
other. Her next step was to wait upon the 
sofa, instead of beside it, reach up to catch 
the glove upon the fly. 

Finally,—now this is exactly what she 
didj—night after night, when I was ready 
to throw the glove, she would run to the 
sofa, mount to her place upon it, stand up 
upon her hind legs, and make ready with 
her front paws to catch that glove, just as 
if she were a child playing ball with me; 
then, having caught the glove, she would 
hurry with it to me, barely wait for the 
tousling, and scamper back to the sofa 
to stand up again and catch it some more. 
She was a true playmate, intelligent and 
responsive. We have never had a cat like 
Trip. 


The Wise Maiden. 


Once upon a time there was a poor man 
who lived in a hut. He had but one child, 
a daughter; but she was very wise. She 
used to beg for alms everywhere, and taught 
her father to speak wisely and so obtain 
what he wanted. One day it happened 
that the poor man went to the emperor, and 
begged him to give him something. 

The emperor, surprised at the beggar’s 
manner of speech, inquired of him who he 
was, and who had taught him to express 
himself so well. 

“My daughter taught me,” he answered. 

““And who taught your daughter?” asked 
the emperor. To which the poor man re- 
plied,— 

“Tt was God and our extreme penury that 
taught her.” 

Then the emperor gave him thirty eggs, 
and said,— 

“Take these eggs to your daughter, and 
tell her that she is to hatch me the chickens; 
and, if she does not succeed in hatching 
them, she will suffer for it.” 

The poor man returned weeping to his 
hut, and told his daughter all. The maiden 
saw at once that the eggs had been boiled; 
but she told her father to go and lie down, 
she would manage everything. Her father 
followed her advice, and went to bed. She, 
meanwhile, taking a saucepan, filled it with 
water and beans, and put it on the fire. 

The next morning, when the beans were 
boiled, she called her father, and told him 
to take the oxen and plough and then sow 
the beans, and to say aloud: ‘‘Come on, 
oxen. May the Lord protect me, and make 
my boiled beans grow!” 

“And, if the emperor asks you how it is 
possible to make boiled beans grow, answer 
that it is as easy as to make a chicken come 
out of a boiled egg.” 

The poor man did as his daughter said. 
He went out and ploughed; and, when he 
saw the emperor, he began crying,— 

‘Come, my oxen; and may the Lord pro- 
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tect me, and make my boiled beans grow 

As soon as the emperor heard these words, 

| he stopped on the road, and said,— 

“Poor fool, how is it possible to make 
boiled beans grow?”’ 

And the poor man replied, — 

“Gracious emperor, it is as easy as to 
| make a chicken come out of a boiled egg.” 
The emperor guessed that it was the 
daughter who had put her father up to this, 
and he told his attendants to take the poor 
man and bring him to him. Then, giving 
him a small packet of hemp, he said:— 

“Take this, and make out of it sails, 
ropes, and everything that is wanted for 
a ship. If you do not, I will cut off your 
head.” 

The poor man, in great trouble, took the 
parcel, and returned in tears to his daughter, 
to whom he related all that had passed. 
His daughter told him to go to sleep, prom- 
ising that she would manage everything. 
Next day she took a small piece of wood, 
and, waking her father, said,— 

“Take this match to the emperor, and tell 
him to make me a spindle, a shuttle, and a 
loom out of it, and after that I will do what 
he said.” 

The poor man once more followed his 
daughter’s advice. He went to the emperor, 
and repeated what she had told him. 

When the emperor heard it, he was as- 
tonished, and racked his brain to think 
what he should do next. Then, taking a 
drinking glass, he gave it to the man, say- 
ing,— 

“Take this glass to your daughter, and 
tell her to empty the sea and make it arable 
land.” 

The poor man obeyed, weeping, and car- 
ried the glass to his daughter, repeating 
word for word what the emperor said. The 
maiden told him to wait till the next day, 
and she would manage it all. The follow- 
ing morning she called her father and gave 
him a pound of tow, and said,— 

“Take this to the emperor for him to stop 
up all the springs and mouths of all the 
rivers on the globe, and after that I will dry 
up the sea.” : 

So the poor man went and repeated this 
to the emperor, who, seeing that the maiden 
knew more than he did, gave orders for her 
to be brought to him. When the father 
had fetched his daughter, and both had 
made obeisance to the emperor, the latter 
said,— 

“My daughter, tell me what is heard from 
farthest off?” 

The maiden replied,— 

“Gracious emperor, the thunder and a 
lie are what are heard from farthest.” 

Then the emperor, taking hold of his 
beard, and turning to his minister, said,— 

“Tell me what my beard is worth?”’ 

And when they had all estimated it, some 
more, some less, the maiden - maintained 
that none of them had guessed rightly, and 
went on to say,— 

“The emperor’s beard is worth three 
showers in a dry summer.” 

The emperor was enchanted at this, and 
’ said,— 

7 “She has rightly guessed.” 

‘ And he asked her if she would be his wife, 
adding that he would not let her go until she 
consented. 

The maiden courtesied, and replied: 

“Gracious emperor, let it be as you wish. 
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I only ask you to write on a piece of paper 
with your own hand that, if one of these 
days you grow unkind and wish to get rid 
of me and send me away from the palace, 
I am to have the right of taking with me 
whatever I love best.” 

The emperor agreed, and gave her a docu- 
ment sealed with red wax and stamped with 
the great seal. 

After some time it came indeed to pass 
that the emperor grew unkind to his wife, 
and said to her:— 


“JT no longer wish you for wife. Leave 
my palace, and go where you will!”’ 
And the empress replied: ‘Illustrious 


emperor, I obey. Only permit me to pass 
one more night here, and to-morrow I will 
go.” 


The emperor granted her request. Where- 
upon the empress, before supper, mixed 
some scented herbs with his wine; then, 


pressing the emperor to drink, she said:— 
“Drink, my friend, and be merry. To- 
morrow we shall part; and, believe me, I 


shall be happier than the day I married 


you.” 

The emperor had no sooner drunk the 
wine than he fell asleep. Whereupon the 
empress had him placed in a carriage which 
was in readiness, and carried him off in it 
to a grotto hewn out of a rock. When the 
emperor awoke and saw where he was, he 
cried,— 

“Who has brought me here?” 

To which the empress answered,— 

“Tt was I who brought you.” 

And the emperor said: ‘‘Why have you 


done that? Have I not told you that you 
are no longer my wife?” 

Then she handed him the document, 
saying :— 


“Tt is true you said that, but see what 
you promised me in this writing. On leav- 
ing you, I was to have the right to take 
away with me whatever I loved best in your 
palace.” 

When the emperor heard that, he em- 
braced her; and they returned together to 
the palace, never more to part.—Edouard 
Laboulaye. 


The Whistling Cure. 


Dicky sat on his new doorstep and looked 
at the roses growing under the date-palm in 
his new back yard. All at once he knew 
that he was homesick. He wished he were 
back in the old home, that was now more 
than three thousand miles away, where it 
was probably snowing this minute and all the 
little boys and girls he knew were sliding 
down hill. 

He wished—but suddenly he stopped wish- 
ing. “If you’re not careful, you’ll cry, just 
like a girl,’ he told himself scornfully. 
“You'd better whistle,’’ and so he began, 
very bravely, to whistle ‘‘Yankee Doodle.” 
He had to stop now and then to swallow the 
lump in his throat, but on the whole it 
sounded very well, and any one passing by 
would be sure to think, ‘‘ There is a little boy 
who is whistling because he is happy to think 
he lives in California, where the grass is 
green all winter.” 

After a little while he went into the kitchen 
for a drink. It made him feel queer again 
when he saw Iris sitting in a high, straight- 
backed chair by the stove, peeling potatoes. 
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Iris was a little Japanese woman, whose hus- 
band, Aoki, worked for Dicky’s father. Iris 
had only been in America two months, and 
she could hardly speak a word of English. 

Tris looked so forlorn that Dicky felt sorry 
for her. He could not ask her what the 
trouble was, for she could not understand 
him; but he felt sure that she was just as 
homesick for Japan as he had been a little 
while ago for his old home in New York 
State. 

“Tt’s too bad you can’t whistle, Iris,’’ he 
said thoughtfully, ‘‘you’d feel lots better.’’ 

Iris smiled and bowed and said, “Yes, 
thank you,” although she had not the least 
idea what Dicky was talking about. 

“Tf you could only whistle,’ he went on, 
“you could start in on a tune like ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ every time you started thinking 
about Japan and wishing you were there.” 

Iris bowed again politely, and repeated 
“Yes, thank you.” 

Dicky watched her a moment as she neatly 
pared the potatoes. He remembered what 
his mother said,—that you had to show Iris 
only once how to do anything. All at once 
the thought came to him, ‘‘Why couldn’t I 
teach her to whistle?”’ 

He tried it. He pursed his lips and gave 
a short whistle, then he pointed to Iris. It 
was only a moment before she understood. 
She tried once or twice and found she could 
do it, too. 

Such a smile lit up her sad little face! She 
tried it again and again, and every time she 
looked happier. 

“What did I tell you?”’ shouted Dicky, 
“didn’t I tell you it would make you feel 
better? Now try ‘Yankee Doodle.’”’ 

Iris stopped long enough for her little bow 
and her ‘‘ Yes, thank you.” 

When mother came into the kitchen a few 
moments later, Iris and Dicky, their faces 
shining with happiness, stood in the middle 
of the kitchen floor, whistling ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle”’ as hard as they could whistle.— 
Anmie Louise Berray,in Sunday-School Times. 


Renting Kittens. 


It was Mark Twain who originated the 
idea of renting a cat for the pleasure of its 
company. He was fond of kittens; and, 
when he found himself in a quiet country 
place for a while without his pets, he would 
rent cats by the month and return them to 
their homes at the end of his stay. One 
spring he hired three kittens “at a discount”’ 
for five months, 

“They are beautiful creatures, these trip- 
lets,’’ he wrote in his autobiography. 

“Two of them wear the blackest and shin- 
iest and thickest of sealskin vestments all 
over their bodies, except the lower half of 
their faces and the termination of their paws. 
The black masks reach down below the eyes; 
therefore, when the eyes are closed, they 
are not visible. The rest of the face and the 
gloves and stockings are snow white. These 
markings are just the same on both cats,— 
so exactly the same that, when you call one, 
the other is likely to answer, because they 
cannot tell each other apart. Since the cats 
are precisely alike, and can’t be told apart 
by any of us, they do not need two names; 
so they have but one between them. We 
call both of them Sackcloth, and we call the 
gray one Ashes,” 
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{After the German of Albert Roderich.] 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


From out the Celestial City in haste a woman stept. 
“Where wouldst thou go?”’ Saint Peter asked, as guard at 
the gate he kept. 


“Ah, Sir, L have got the word that my son from the earth 
has past 
And into Hell for the deeds he had done he forever is cast! 


“How could I dwell in Heaven while he is condemned to 
such wor 
Sir, I must comfort and help him, I prithee let me go!” 


“Woman, art thou aware of the torments that wait thee 
there— 

The pangs for the sensitive soul, regrets and grief and 
despair?” 


“Fen though the Prince of the Pit the most dreadful 
pangs should devise, 
Still for my child beloved I might lessen the agonies.”’ 


Then the Warden of Paradise, his eyes with pity dim,— 
“T will fetch the golden key and let thee go down to him.” 


When Peter returned to the gate, his face had forgotten its 
gloom,— ° 

“The Lord in his grace has been pleased to change the 
sentence of doom; 


“T announce to thee the reward which thy boundless love 
has won,— 

Our Heavenly Father has freed him from Hell. 
here comes thy son.” 


Behold, 


Cape Cod: An Automobile Tour. 


BY MILTON REED. 


Prof. Shaler, in one of his very interesting 
works on descriptive geology, tells us that 
Cape Cod is only “‘a frail barrier of glacial 
drift”; that it is in process of slow disinte- 
gration and erosion: and that it is doomed 
to disappear, according to the present 
process of dissolution, in about two thousand 
years. Moreover, we are told that consid- 
erable areas of Cape Cod soil have already 
been devoured by the hungry, remorseless 
ocean; that, in at least one instance, there 
is the deed of a farm on record which no 
longer exists as upland, but now is under 
froth and brine. 

All these startling facts I read some years 
ago. Two thousand years do not seem so 
far away “‘in the dark backward and abysm 
of time.’’ They carry us back only to the 
days of Pompey, Julius Cesar, Antony, 
and Augustus, those great historical char- 
acters in the bloody days when the Roman 
Republic was dying and the Roman Empire 
in its birth-throes. These names do not 
seem so very remote. What are two thou- 
sand years in the ocean of time? Only so 
many tiny globules. No Cape Cod, fringed 
with foaming* seas, girded with lovely bays 
and harbors, embroidered with forest, flower, 
lake, and sparkling river; no Cape Cod, 
when some sixty more generations have 
come and gone; can this be? Then would 
the old Bay State be maimed of its right arm; 
then would the school geographies have a 
lean and hungry look; then would one of 
the most alluring spots for midsummer 
rambling and resting be only a dream, a 
phantasy of the imagination. 

However, the generations that know and 
have known Cape Cod will not then be 
breathing the large and hospitable air of 
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this earth. It is a legal maxim, that no 
one can lose what one does not have. If 
Cape Cod is to become only a tradition, 
like the Lost Atlantis, or the Garden of 
Eden, or the Valley of Rasselas; if its pal- 
aces are to become, first, Towers-of Silence, 
then a prey to the fury of the ocean; if its 
yellow sands are to be churned into the in- 
satiable sea-vortexes; if its dunes and modest 
hills, its reaching forests and flower-gemmed 
gardens are to suffer a sea-change and be 
transmuted into marine groves under translu- 
cent waves, the home of finny creatures, in- 
stead of the singing bird, the bumble-bee, the 
butter-fly, and other winged inhabitants of the 
air; if her streets and roads are to be washed 
into the unwayed deep; if the gay sunbeams 
that now flicker over her green hills and 
fields are to dance on the foam and surge 
and over the echoless caves of the ocean,— 
these dire happenings will come only when 
those who have known the Cape Cod of our 
day have been gathered to their fathers. 
Indeed, so rhythmical is the operation of 
nature’s laws,—as Cape Cod subsides and 
becomes a shadow,—lo, on the far-off Baltic’s 
strand, or perhaps on some more remote 
shore, lapped by the Atlantic, other land 
is uplifted or a new shore created, in order 
that the nice rule of exact compensation— 
never violated in nature—may be preserved. 
When one shore sinks, another rises: when 
one race disappears, another emerges from 
some darkling lair. Nature never forgets 
her principles of exact compensation. If 
Cape Cod is eaten, another cape somewhere 
will take its place. 

So let us who are alive and who are un- 
conscious of the subtle operations of laws 
which we can obey but cannot control, 
except through obedience, see all that we 
can of the sandy cape. Acting on this spur, 
I made my first motor-car tour through its 
forests of evergreen and oak, along its wave- 
washed shores, over its unambitious hills, 
and was able to penetrate to many beauty- 
spots which I had missed on previous 
trips, when confined to the inelastic steam- 
railway service. 

A midsummer glory rested upon the 
crooked old Cape. Uponits face was a glint 
of sunshine. Its waters trembled under the 
whisper of soft winds, which, with wonder 
whirl, smoothly the wild waves kissed. No 
stream of molten gold was ever yellower than 
some of its high-piled sand dunes. We can- 
not use of Cape Cod the entire content of 
Whittier’s lines on Massachusetts, of which 
the Cape is only a segment :— 


“Her yellow sands are sands alone: 
Her only mines are ice and stone.’’ 


Sands, sands, all the long year round and ice 
when the freezing breath of winter blows 
over it Cape Cod has in lush abundance, 
but of stone-mines it has none. A few 
erratic bowlders, relics of the glacial ages, 
vagrants from the North-west regions, 
which have no right here, no kinship with 
their surroundings; sheep-headed stones, 
which: have been dragged thither in the roots 
of icebergs from places now unknown,—con- 
glomerates born of sedimentation in some 
sea long since drained, then caked, hard- 
ened, fused by the sun, cohering for ages, 
older probably than the oldest animal or 
vegetal life on the planet; these are survivals 
in the eternal landscape of the past, mute wit- 
nesses to the sleepless energies of the under- 
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lying forces that create, build, and destroy, 
only to re-create and rebuild. 

Thus, if Cape Cod has no rocky core, if 
its tissue is only of flabby sand, the wash 
of the waves, the rip of the tides, the scour- 
ing of tempests, the cracking of frosts, will 
work its sure destruction; but the Cape 
Cod of to-day gives no evidence that its 
base is stubble. Great wealth has been 
poured upon its surface, like a golden flood, 
from the coffers of the rich. From Fal- 
mouth to Truro, along the chain of beaches, 
or back upon the spinal column of the Cape, 
beautiful estates have been created. A 
dizzying swarm of motor-cars has invaded 
its roads. Under the magic touch of wealth 
the Capeis enjoying what Tacitus said was 
a quality of the Germanic race, a sera juven- 
tus (a late youth). The terminal port of 
Provincetown still, like Gloucester, sends 
out a fleet of fishing smacks; but elsewhere 
upon the Cape that industry is virtually a 
thing of the past. It is no longer the nursery 
of a breed of hardy mariners, to whom the 
sea was as a native element, who plunged 
into weltering fogs, rode the crests of swell- 
ing waves, and for whom, only too often, 
the ocean, which had been their cradle, 
became their cemetery. 

The gasoline dory has supplanted the 
cat-rigged boat in the local fisheries. The 
trawlers were at work in Cape Cod Bay 
when we were in Provincetown. No white 
sails bellied out under the keen winds: the 
puff and chug of the gasoline engine has 
succeeded to the crackling of the shrouds. 
Infrequently now we hear the bronzed 
skipper shout, ‘‘Hard-a-lee,’’ or ‘Port the 
helm.” Is the sail entirely to disappear 
from sea-life? If I ever go to Italy again, 
shall I not see the lateen-sails of the Nea- 
politan fishermen edging the rocky coasts 
of the Vesuvian Bay, skimming the sun- 
kissed, blue, rippling waves, rising and sink- 
ing in the coddling eddies? 

Thus, everywhere, on land and sea and in 
the kingdom of the air, the human hand 
does little more than to manipulate ma- 
chinery. Cape Cod, once known the mari- 
time world over by its fleet of vessels, now 
has obtained a new charter for its fame, as 
the old faded out. It is now a summer 
play-ground, the home of marine and land 
sports. Like a stream of lava, a flood of 
wealth has poured over it and studded it 
with beautiful homes. Not a village on the 
Cape, from Falmouth to Provincetown, in- 
land or sea-board, but has felt its quicken- 
ing touch. From the ribbed hills of Fal- . 
mouth, through lovely Bourne and Sand- 
wich and Barnstable, rich in so many charm- 
ing villages,—Osterville, Cotuit, Hyannis, 
Craigville; through the Yarmouths em- 
broidered with overhanging elms, and 
Chatham, with its long reach of sea-line, and 
the glassy circuit of Pleasant Bay; Orleans, 
Brewster, Harwich, and Dennis,—a circlet 
of lovely villages; Wellfleet, Eastham, and 
Truro, where the Cape seems attenuated to 
a ribbon of sand; to historic Provincetown, 
where at length the gaunt Cape is swallowed 
by the wasting sea,—through all these vil- 
lages, junks of the New England shore- 
line, strung like beads amid the vigorous 
evergreens and tawny sands of the Cape, 
the motorist passes over good roads, not an 
ugly spot or blur dimming the quiet charm 
of his tour. 

To these villages have moved hundreds 
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and hundreds of rest-seekers from the large 
cities of our country, to catch the fragrant 
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- breath of the sea-winds, to bathe in the 


ocean suds, to sleep upon its breast within 
hearing of the sip and sob and croon and 
crash of the encircling billows. 

After all, is any voice more compelling 
than that of the ocean? Is there any phys- 
ical power that symbolizes more truly the 
moving drama of human life? The sit- 
fast mountain, the glooming forest, the 
mysterious desert, have their wondrous 
fascinations, but are not so mobile, so com- 
municative, so intimate, as the 
call of the seas. Well does the 
poet Swinburne call the sea 
“the great lover and mother 
of us all,” in spite of its ap- 
parent cruelty. The sea. is 
the magnet that draws thou- 
sands to the Cape. 

Provincetown Harbor is now 
the theatre of naval manceu- 
vres. The Atlantic squadron 
is riding its waves, the hol- 
low sand-dunes and vibrant 
air resound with the roar of 
guns, as the grisly monsters 
engage in mimic battle. When 
the full complement of war- 
ships is there, some five thou- 
sand jackies, clothed in white, 
man the fleet or engage in 
sports on land. They own 
their play-ground. It was 
gratifying to hear unvarying 
words of praise of the con- 
duct of the jackies while on 
land-leave. It is believed that 
an uplift in morals, conduct, 
and self-respect has come to 
the naval seamen. Kindness 
and sympathy rarely fail to 
bring their due response. An 
American feels proud to see 
these lusty, hardy, vigorous 
youth in their glorious prime 
conducting themselves as hon- 
orable young men. The perils 
of the deep, lurking, perhaps, 
in every gale and under every 
smiling ripple, are not so fear- 
some as the pitfalls and snares 
which beset the sailor in al- 
most every port. 

Provincetown now has a new 
attraction in the Pilgrim Monument, a shaft of 
Maine granite more than 252 feet in height. 


‘It commemorates the signing of the compact 


among the Pilgrim Fathers, which was the 
basis of our republican form of government. 
The little island of Cuttyhunk, Province- 
town, and Plymouth,—these names—one 
Indian, two English—are forever associated 
with the founding of the American Republic 
in its beginnings. 

But the descendant of the Pilgrim is 
washed out in a stream of alien immigration. 
One sees in Provincetown and Plymouth a 
few Puritan names; but the children of 
some far-off, bright ‘‘Azore”’ or of chalky 
Calabria or of olive-crowned Greece oc- 
cupy the land where the sturdy Puritan once 
trod. 

The fishing interests of Southern New 
England are fast passing into the hands of 
Greeks and Portuguese. 

The Cape Cod Canal, so long the slippery 
football of [legislation, so long a dream of 
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scheming speculators, is now becoming a 
reality. The motorist follows its lines at 
Sagamore and can easily see what a safeguard 
and benefit it will be to coast-wise com- 
merce. The Highland Light at North 
Truro will still throw its revolving rays over 
the desolate seas and treacherous shoals. 
It will be needed while Cape Cod lasts. 
The Canal, however, will not only shorten 
the distance between Boston and more 


southerly ports, but will relieve the local 
commerce from the dreaded dangers of the 
passage around the tip-end of the Cape. 


Light-houses, light-ships, life-saving ser- 
vice, have succeeded to false lights, piracy, 
and the dread which man felt for man on 
a strange or dangerous coast. 
ually man feels the impulse to 


“Rise upward working out the heart, 
And let the ape and tiger die.”’ 


Westrorr Point, Mass. 


Samuel Hobart Winkley. 


On August 1 there passed from earth, at 


the age of ninety-two years, a man of re-| 


markable character and influence, Samuel 
Hobart Winkley, who for sixty-five years 
had served humanity and the kingdom of 


God, fifty of them as the active minister of | 


Bulfinch Place Chapel, fifteen as its pastor 
emeritus, and always, while strength con- 
tinued, a minister at large to the whole city 
of Boston. An opportunity so great, a 
service so long, an influence so far-reaching, 
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are not given to many men, and to still fewer 
a genius for friendship, an instinct for ser- 
vice, tactful and wise, an enthusiasm for 
God and humanity, an assurance of faith 
and a childlike trust and love, such as were 
his. A minister of the gospel by calling and 
choice, but, first of all and always, a man; a 
preacher and teacher, but, first of all, a friend; 
a servant of God, obedient and dutiful, 
but, first of all and always, a son, loyal, loving, 
and true. He served God by serving his 
kingdom, and the kingdom by serving men. 


It was his delight to minister, both by word 
and deed, assisting, comfort- 
ing, inspiring. He was _ pre- 
eminently a pastor, looking 
after the interests, material 
and spiritual, of his flock. 
He was interested in com- 
munity problems, but his 
genius lay in reaching and 
influencing individuals. His 
Sunday-school pupils were his 
children; his congregation was 
his family; his parishioners, 
far and wide, were his best 
friends. Successful in the pul- 
pit, where his sermons were 
often like heart-to-heart talks, 
he believed that his best work 
was in the homes of his people 
or in the little “‘band-box”’ of 
a study, where by appointment 
he would meet them individ- 
ually and talk face to face. It 
might be for a single visit or 
it might be once a week, for 
months. They would come 
for inspiration, or, as they 
themselves would say, ‘‘to be 
braced up” for their struggle 
and daily work. Sometimes 
it would be a _ confessional, 
that little room; sometimes 
a council chamber for confer- 
ence or a class-room for in- 
struction; and many times a 
“Holy of Holies,’ where 
visions of God and duty and 
heaven would be _ revealed. 
But, if the whole number of 
those to whom it has minis- 
tered in some peculiar way 
could be summoned, what a 
multitude would it be! 

Samuel Hobart Winkley was 
bornin Portsmouth, N.H., of sturdy New Eng- 


|land parentage, on April 5, 1819. His father, 


“Captain John,” commanded the privateer 


Thus grad-| Fox in the War of 1812; and his grandfather, 
“Captain Francis,’ 
| Louisburg and was a soldier in the Reyolu- 


’ 


served at the capture of 


|tion. The first of his family in America was 
|Samuel Winckley, from Clitheroe, Lan- 
| cashire, who settled in Portsmouth, in 1680. 
On his mother’s side he was descended from 
| Samuel Hobart,of Exeter, N.H., distinguished 
|as a patriot, soldier, and statesman. From 
such an ancestry he inherited not only “a 
sound mind in a healthy body,” but quali- 
|ties and virtues which made him, too, a 
| worthy soldier of the Lord and a brave 
“captain” for righteousness and peace. 
Religiously, the family was orthodox, 
'though more liberal in spirit than the ma- 
jority. The year when our “little Samuel”’ 
was born was the same in which the Balti- 
more sermon was preached by William 
| Ellery Channing. The thought of New Eng- 
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land was already much freer, and it would 
seem that the Winkleys, though nominally 
orthodox, placed no trammels upon the 
thinking of their children, but allowed free 
discussion and comparison of views. 

Samuel became interested in religious 
work and in religion itself at an early age. 
When only seven, he used to attend prayer 
meetings and visit the saloons of the neigh- 
borhood distributing tracts. Of this period 
he relates the following story :— 

“Entering a saloon one day and handing 
a poor fellow a tract, the man said, rather 
roughly, ‘See here! I can’t eat this tract, 
neither can my children eat it: much better 
bring us a loaf of bread.’ 

“T went right across the way,” said Mr. 
Winkley, ‘“‘to a bake-shop, and asked for a 
big loaf. There had been a fair in the 
vicinity, and the baker had some specially 
large ones. He took one down and said, 
‘Is that big enough?’ ‘Guess that’ll do,’ 
said I. ‘You see Cozine over there says 
that he and his children can’t eat tracts. 
How much will it cost?’ 

“*Wall,’ says he, ‘I suppose you’d rather 
pay something—five cents.’ But it was 
worth much more than that! Then I asked 
him for a pin, and I pinned a tract on the 
loaf and carried it over to the saloon. As- 
tonished enough, the man exclaimed, ‘My, 
I guess you’d make a good minister.’ Then,”’ 
continued Mr. Winkley, ‘I visited the fam- 
ily and found them eating from broken 
soup-plates that had to be propped up to 
hold the soup. Church people became in- 
terested, though reluctant to help the man. 
‘Don’t mind about the man,’ I isaid, ‘but 
he’s got a wife and children!’ and so we soon 
had them in the Sunday-school.”’ 

This was when he was about twelve years 
old and already deeply interested in relig- 
ion. He tried hard to be converted in the 
orthodox way, attending church meetings 
regularly and a great revival for the pur- 
pose. But it was of no use; and so he finally 
gave it up, resolving just to acknowledge 
his weakness, consecrate himself to the 
service of God and his children, and offer 
himself to the church; and the church was 
wise enough to accept him on those terms. 

From this early initiation into a religion 
of service the boy’s interest deepened and 
broadened, until he resolved to enter the 
Harvard Divinity School and prepare for 
the ministry. Nine years of business life 
had passed, in dry goods stores in Boston 
and Providence. He had been reading and 
thinking and working in church and Sunday- 
school. His study of the New Testament 
had made him a Unitarian, and he was 
practically excluded from orthodox circles. 
He had been largely instrumental in es- 
tablishing a ministry-at-large Sunday-school 
in Providence, working with Mr. Henry F. 
Harrington and Miss Matilda Metcalf. He 
would make the fires sometimes, sweep out 
the rooms, and preach occasionally. When 
in Boston he had a class in the Howard 
Sunday-school, at Pitts Street Chapel. 
His heart was already enlisted in the line of 
work which after graduation became his for 
life and to which from childhood he had 
been called. 

He was graduated in 1846, in the same 
class with Octavius B. Frothingham, Samuel 
Johnson, and Samuel Longfellow, and im- 
mediately accepted a call to the ministry 
at large in Boston, the work founded by Dr. 
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Joseph Tuckerman twenty years before, and 
was given special charge over Pitts Street 
Chapel, where Frederick T. Gray, Charles 
Barnard, Andrew Bigelow, and Robert 
Waterston had preceded him. It was to 
be his life-work, and he entered it with 
joy. The story is too long to tell. He 
was thought unconventional. He was not 
like other ministers. He was much more 
human, and the people quickly learned to 
love him. But he surprised them by the 
directness of his appeal and the frankness of 
his advice. He was a lover, but also a 
leader, of his flock; and they followed 
gladly, recognizing his sincerity and wis- 
dom. 

He knew no dividing lines between rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, good and 
bad. All were children of God, and wher- 
ever there was need he would go. His 
was the spirit of a pure democracy, the 
spirit of brotherly interest and good will, 
and he held to it to the end. ‘There is 
nothing so satisfying as service,’ he remarked 
to a friend only a few years ago,—‘‘love is 
love, however you spell it. After all, 
living for others is heaven. I don’t care 
about having my name in a book; but show 
me how I can be of greater service to men, 
and I’m all ready for you.” 

No wonder people loved him and followed 
him. No wonder the church and Sunday- 
school flourished. No wonder he became, 
in those good old days, ‘‘Bishop”’ of a parish 
covering not only the West End, but reaching 
out into twenty-eight surrounding towns. 

In 1856 Mr. Winkley was elected super- 
intendent of the Howard Sunday-school, 
which was the school at Pitts Street Chapel, 
though independent in its organization. 
Sunday-school work was especially dear to 
him, and he succeeded wonderfully in it. 
For years this school had two sessions, and 
at one time it numbered over three hundred 
and fifty. . 

One of Mr. Winkley’s special gifts was 
that of inspiring his teachers and training 


them to consecrated service. He was him- 
self a master in the art of teaching. His 
method was that of asking questions. He 


was known among his brother ministers as 
the “Interrogator.” He would analyze 
a subject and teach it by questions, stimu- 
lating the pupil’s own thought. He would 
argue, not by taking sides, not by direct 
statements, but by drawing out his oppo- 
nent’s answers in such a way as to make him 
see the truth and acknowledge it. 

‘“My wife is dead,” a friend whom he met 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, I guess not,’’ was the reply. 

“What do you mean?” said the man, in 
astonishment. 

“When you moved from. your old house 
into your present home, did you think that 
your family were all dead?”’ 

‘‘Of course not, but what do you mean?” 

“Well, I have lived in quite a number of 
bodies in the course of my life, but, because 
of that, I haven’t died! Why, then, if 
this earthly house should be dissolved, may 
we not have a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens?” 

One of the notable services Mr. Winkley 
rendered his own Sunday-school and the 
Unitarian denomination was the prepara- 
tion of a long series of lesson-books upon the 
Bible and practical religion, or, as he liked 
better to say, practical piety. Several of 
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these were published, in many editions, by 
the Sunday School Society, and had a wide 
circulation. Many teachers, as well as 
scholars, will recall with gratitude the help 
received from these books, of which the most 
popular were ‘‘The Son of Man,” ‘‘A Man’s 
True Life,’ and ‘“‘The Higher Life.’ In 
all of these he followed the methods of ques- 
tions. without answers or answered only by 
references. They filled an important place 
in their day, and were supplemented later by 
a question book for normal classes and 
four characteristic talks to teachers, which 
were also published by the Society. 

As may be supposed, Mr. Winkley has 
been the recipient of many testimonials 
from his parishioners and friends, notably 
on his seventieth and ninetieth birthdays, 
when there was a great outpouring of respect 
and affection. No one was ever more 
appreciative of such friendship or more 
grateful for the expression of it. He knew 
how to receive blessings as well as to bestow 
them. When it became necessary to erect 
the new chapel in Bulfinch Place, it was he 
who inspired most of the gifts that made it 
possible; and people found it a pleasure to 
give to one so appreciative and in whom they 
could trust. Again and again he was the 
almoner of others’ bounty, and the gifts 
that pleased him most were those he could 
share. ‘The charm of his character was its 
overflowing geniality and good cheer; and 
the secret of his happiness, in youth as in 
old age, was his entire submission, in strength 
or weakness, for working or waiting, to the 
Father’s will. How he loved such hymns as 
Faber’s ‘“‘I worship thee, sweet will of God,” 
or Miss Waring’s 


“Father, I know that all my life 
Is portioned out for me.” 


When reading ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,”’ 
he would often say, “‘Nearer and dearer to 
thee.” It was the child relationship that 
touched him most deeply. ‘‘Father,’’ he 
would say, ‘“‘what wouldst thou have me 
do to-day?”’ And, when the darker days 
came, when pain or sorrow were to be en- 
dured, he would exclaim, ‘‘I suppose some 
people would think the good Father ought 
to manage things differently, but I know 
that he has other ways of teaching us lessons 
than by joy. Some of the best have come 
to me by experiences I thought mighty 
hard. My mistakes have been in not un- 
derstanding. He is getting us ready to 
graduate. He never made a_ mistake,” 
adding, with that delicious humor with which . 
he was abundantly blessed,—‘‘at least, not 
since I have known him. He knows what 
is best about as well as I do. He opens the 
way, and we travel as it opens. If we can 
only live the life of love! But human love 
is not sufficient. We must get close to the 
Infinite Love, cuddling, I call it, cuddling 
down close into the everlasting arms.”’ 

Mr. Winkley had a profound belief in 
immortality, based upon his faith in the 
divine goodness and love. Writing from his 
summer home, he said: ‘‘Doesn’t time fly! 
Yes, a few more naps, and we shall be at 
home again, and then a little longer dream- 
ing and waking, and we shall have crossed 
the border, and, in the fullest consciousness, 
be wondering that mortals ever dreaded 
entering immortality. Isn’t this a glorious 
world because our Father is love! Then 
what of that world?”’ And then, perhaps, 
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he would add, with that daring humor and 
perfect trust so characteristic, as he did 
once in conversation: ‘‘Mind you, I’m not 
infallible. If God thinks it best not to 
continue my life, that’s his affair and not 
mine. He’s my Father, and I can trust him. 
It isn’t my business whether I live or not. 
That’s his.” : 

But enough of this our poor effort to 
bring him back! He has gone, and yet he 
is with us. The words that come to us are 
those of Whittier’s memorial verses :— 


“O’er all the land, in town and prairie, 
With bended heads of mourning, stand 
The living forms that owe their beauty 
And fitness to thy shaping hand. 


““O friend! if thought and sense avail not 
To know thee henceforth as thou art, 
That all is well with thee forever 
I trust the instincts of my heart. 


“Thine be the quiet habitations, 
Thine the green pastures, blossom-sown, 
And smiles of saintly recognition 
As sweet and tender as thine own. 


‘*Thou com’st not from the hush and 
shadow 
To meet us, but to thee we come; 
With thee we never can be strangers, 
And where thou art must still be home.” 


Letter from California. 


The fifth anniversary of the earthquake 
and the great fire passed almost without 
notice. The newspapers made no mention 
of it, and I heard no one speak of it all day 
long, so completely has it vanished from 
the daily memory of men. Yet, lest we quite 
forget that such things as earthquakes be, 
we felt on the first of July the sharpest and 
largest shock we have had in five years, 
though no damage was done. Writing to 
the Register immediately after the great 
catastrophe, I ventured to predict that, in 
spite of the tremendous losses suffered, we 
should in ten years’ time have a San Francisco 
larger, better built, and finer than ever; and 
that our churches would progress with the 
rest. I remember writing this with the mis- 
giving of one who is conscious of making 
a very rash prophecy, and yet in half the 
time the prediction is already surpassed. 
While there still remains considerable space 
to be rebuilt, yet San Francisco is far better 
furnished for residence and for business than 
ever before; the population is believed to be 
larger, the suburbs have doubled in size, 
and every one of our bay churches is in better 
condition than before. 

The fourth commencement of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the ministry at Berkeley 
passed off very successfully. Two young 
men of promise were graduated, and both 
remain another year to do post-graduate 
work. The exercises were marked by the 
formal inauguration of Dr. W. S. Morgan as 
professor of systematic theology, and his 
inaugural address on ‘‘The Perennial and 
Necessary Modifications in Theology’’ was 
fully worthy of the occasion. The prospects 
for the next year of the school are bright, 
and the need of a new building is urgent. 

The Berkeley church has safely accom- 
plished the transition from one minister to 
another, and, while still regretting Mr. 
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secured as his successor Dr. Arthur Maxson 
Smith, formerly professor of philosophy at 
Ramona College and during the past year 
the minister of our Ramona church. Dr. 
Smith began his formal ministry with August; 
but before vacation he frequently supplied 
the pulpit, which was in temporary charge 
of a well-beloved former minister, Dr. F. L. 
Hosmer. 

Alameda is perpetually happy in its 
fortune of enjoying the ministrations of Rev. 
Florence Buck, who is steadily and surely 
restoring the strength of the church. Her 
lifetime friend and sometime colleague, Rev. 
Marion Murdoch, has rendered valuable 
service during the past few months in help- 
ing not only to tide over an interim, first at 
the Santa Cruz church and then that at 
Woodland, but also to do much to infuse 
spirit and inspire hope and confidence for the 
future. 

The resignation of Rev. George W. Stone 
at Santa Cruz, and his definite withdrawal 
in his farewell sermon from the ministry 
and the church which he has served so 
conspicuously for many years, came as a 
surprise and grief to many of his friends. 
He has now entered upon another form of 
public service, however, as Mayor of Santa 
Cruz, and has been inaugurated into this 
honorable office. For his successor the 
Santa Cruz church has called and settled 
Mr. Charles A. Turner of our Divinity 
School at Berkeley, who during the last 
year has done much to build up our en- 
feebled work at Santa Rosa. 

Another resignation was that of Rev. FE. G. 
Spencer at Woodland, who has the satis- 
faction of leaving his flock well established 
and housed in an attractive building. Since 
March he has been serving the church at 
Everett, Wash., left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Rev. Otto E. Duerr, and his able 
preaching there has done wonders to instil 
new hope and determination into a deeply 
discouraged society. 

For some thirty years the year book has 
carried the name of a church at Sacramento, 
and two or three times it has for a short 
period had a settled minister. The skeleton 
of an organization remained, and a handsome 
sum was left over in the bank; but there has 
been no activity in the society for some 
seventeen years and several attempts to 
revive it within a few years have proved 
futile. In March, however, Rev. Franklin 
Baker, sometime of Eureka and of Colorado 
Springs, went there of his own initiative, and 
within a short time succeeded in gathering 
a congregation of much promise; and hopes 
are entertained of securing a lot and build- 
ing before the end of the year. All this is 
gratifying, for Sacramento has grown to a 
city of nearly fifty thousand, and has much 
improved in its character of late. Rev. 
George W. Henning is making a similar 
effort to recover the post we held for a few 
years in the nineties at Stockton, and it is 
to be hoped he may achieve equal success. 

Any word of the meeting of the Pacific 
Conference at San Diego early in April 
would now be pretty stale news; but it 
ought to be put on record that the meetings 
were well attended for so remote a place, 
and that the church building then dedicated 
is a dignified and well-appointed structure, 
comparing favorably with others in the city; 
also that one of the evenings was marked by 


Lathrop, counts itself happy in having, the presence in the pulpit and the partici- 
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pation in the speaking of six or eight Con- 
gregational ministers. The spirit was un- 
reservedly cordial and free from apology, 
and not one jarring word was spoken on 
either side. This sort of thing is becoming 
steadily more frequent on this coast, although 
it is still a long way from being universal. 

Although a California letter should not 
cover the whole Pacific coast, still two or 
three items of news deserve reporting. Rev. 
Paul S$. Bandy of Salem, Ore., after four 
years of worthy labor, has resigned, and will 
probably seek a settlement east of the 
Rockies; and Rev. George W. Fuller of 
Spokane has had the honorable post of 
librarian of the Public Library thrust upon 
him most unexpectedly and has also resigned. 
Two interesting fields of service are thus 
open to occupancy immediately after vaca- 
tion. Our thriving young churches at Van- 
couver and Victoria make steady progress, 
and in June were both happy in the early 
prospect of settled ministers, while Victoria 
was just making sure the first steps toward 
an admirable lot in the most desirable part 
of the city. 

Our whole cause on the coast suffered 
severe loss by the death in May of Mrs. 
Mary B. Presson, who as secretary of the 
Pacific Conference, custodian of Unitarian 
Headquarters at San Francisco, and in 
various other ways, served our churches 


with very unusual devotion. She is suc- 
ceeded at headquarters by Mrs. J. M. 
Brady of the Berkeley church. 

E. M. W. 


Rev. William G. Babcock. 


All of our older ministers and many lay 
people will remember the ministry of Rev. 
William G. Babcock, who died the 3oth ult. 
at the age of ninety-one. He withdrew from 
the ministry on account of deafness twenty- 
two years ago. Up to that time he was well 
known as a genial, active, and successful 
minister. The last twenty-five years of his 
active service were spent in the ministry 
carried on by the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in Boston. His principal work 
was in the Warren Street Chapel, where he 
succeeded Rey. Charles F. Barnard and 
carried on the work successfully for eighteen 
years, 

Mr. Babcock was the oldest alumnus of 
the English High School of Boston and was 
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graduated from Harvard College in the class 
of 1841. He was one of two surviving mem- 
bers of that class. He entered the Harvard 
Divinity School, was graduated in 1844, 
and was immediately settled as minister at 
large in Providence, R.I. Then followed 
pastorates at Iamenburg, Harvard, South 
Natick, and Scituate before he reverted to 
his original calling as minister at large in 
Boston. Contemporaneous with him was 
Rev. Samuel, Hobart Winkley, who was or- 
dained to the ministry at Pitts Street Chapel 
(later Bulfinch Place) in Boston in 1846. 
Boston has been remarkably fortunate in 
the charaeter and qualifications of the 
men who have served as missionaries and 
ministers at large. Such men as Mr. 
Babcock and Mr. Winkley, Charles F. Bar- 
nard and others, have lifted the service to 
an equality with the regular pastorates in 
the old established churches and made it 
illustrious. 

Mr. Babcock lived for nearly a quarter 
of a century in Dorchester, Mass. One 
daughter, Miss I. Frances Babcock, has 
lived with him. Another daughter, Rey. 
Clara M. Bisbee, was the wife of Rev. 
Herman Bisbee who was connected with the 
class of 1873 of the Harvard Divinity School 
and at the end of his life minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church in South Boston, Mass. 


The passing away of a soul like this calls 
for a halt in our busy lives. Here was a man, 
who, bearing for forty years the fearful bur- 
den of almost total deafness, as if it were a 
grace rather than an infirmity, constituted 
himself an example of uprightness, cheer- 
fulness, and benevolence. I have often 
been impressed by his unusual facility in 
saying just the right thing at the right time. 
What an important art, this!—to rub off 
the corners of conversation, and keep the 
ball rolling smoothly, thus putting one’s 
“company at ease. The wellsprings of his 
nature were of crystal purity, and all his 
actions and words retained the spotless 
chastity of their source,—a rare phenomenon 
in man. His mode of life was simple; he 
lived for enduring things, and at an early 
age he well understood that definition of 
success,—content with noble pursuits. 

To my mind he embodied the fundamental 
principle of education, thoroughness,—a 
word forgotten by many who in their be- 
wilderment at all knowledge find nothing 
worth doing well. 

Known in college as ‘‘mathematical Bab- 
cock,” he by no means neglected the humani- 
ties of life. ‘An active Abolitionist in war 
times,”’ my mother says, “the death of old 
John Brown found him tolling alone the bells 
of his church, and again in that church 
addressing a body of labor strikers, in whose 
behalf he lost his salary. His humble home 
extended hospitality to Phillips, Garrison, 
Tuey Stone, and other like reformers. 
Finally, in later years he became a “‘ minister 
to children, generations of whom now rise 
to call him blessed.’’ So writes my mother. 
His life was a consecration to virtue, his 
death an exaltation of holiness. Such a 

(man can never die, and it is for us, his 
descendants and friends of a younger genera- 
tion, so to enshrine his image in our minds 
that through our own inspired lives he 
may live on and on forever. 

HAROLD BISBEE. 
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International Unitarianism. 


The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association at their July session 
passed the following resolutions: ‘‘ That the 
Rey. Dr. C. W. Wendte be assured that in 
his travels throughout Europe, on behalf 
of the International Congress to be held in 
Paris in 1913, he carries with him the high 
appreciation and the warm sympathy of 
the Association; and that the Committee 
will be pleased to co-operate in all possible 
ways in forwarding the interests of the 
International Meetings.” 

“That by way of preparing for and interest- 
ing people in the meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress in Paris in 1913, the 
secretary, in consultation with the-members 
of the Committee of the International 
Council resident in England, endeavor to 
arrange for a Congress of Religious Liberals 
in England some time next year.” 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCKE, PRESIDENT. 


The Church as a Teaching Centre. 


“And so it seems to me that the interests 
represented by the Sunday school of to-day 
must become the central interests of the 
church of to-morrow.’’ This sentence from 
the latter part of the address of Rev. Charles 
A. Hodges of Troy, N.Y., at the recent 
Institute at the Isles of Shoals, fairly sums 
up the speaker’s attitude toward his theme, 
“The Church as a Teaching Centre.’ The 
following extracts from that lecture can but 
poorly indicate the strength of the paper:— 

“We are not accustomed to think of the 
church as one of the foremost educational 
agencies of the community. Indeed the 
church herself scarcely considers herself an 
educational institution at all. That her work 
in the community is essentially an educa- 
tional work, and that it is her work to ad- 
minister a peculiar and most important type 
of education,—a kind that the modern 
world sorely needs and can get nowhere 
else,—and that the church will find her 
rightful place and do her real work only 
when she fully recognizes her educational 
function and adopts the methods most 
effective for modern educational work,— 
this is my thesis. 

“We are only beginning to realize the 
seriousness of the problems that confront 
us; and we are beginning to feel that some- 
how the Christian Church, to which we are 
accustomed to look for leadership in this 
great battle, is not proving equal to its 
task. Why this failure? Why is it that 
in a day when the peculiar offices of the 
Christian Church are more needed than ever 
before, that the church is failing to grasp 
and control the situation,—is, indeed, losing 
her grip upon the heart and conscience of 
the common people? Doubtless many 
causes might be named that have contrib- 
uted to this deplorable situation, yet the 
main cause, as I conceive it, of this help- 
lessness of the church in the midst of urgent 
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needs is her failure to adapt her methods to 
the changed order that prevails in our time. 

“From one point of view this change may 
be designated as a passing from the static 
to the dynamic conception of life. Grad- 
ually, perhaps unconsciously to us, this 
change of view, beginning in the realm of 
physical science, has extended its influence 
to our moral and religious conceptions of 
life. We have scarcely begun, as yet, to 
realize the full significance of this move- 
ment and to see that we are approaching 
our religious problems from a totally differ- 
ent point of view from that which but re- 
cently prevailed. Yet in organizing our 
church activities and maintaining our church 
life we have~departed very little from the 
methods formerly in vogue. The average 
church is still a preaching centre rather 
than a teaching centre. We still regard the 
pulpit, rather than the forum or the class- 
room, as the centre of our church activities. 
Our methods are still hortatory rather than 
educational, and so we continue to make our 
appeal to the impulsive, the emotional, and 
the transient, rather than to the rational, 
the vital, and the permanent in life. 

“Tess than a century ago, Sir Charles 
Lyell gave to the world his great teaching 
that ‘former changes of the earth’s surface 
are to be explained by reference to causes 
that are now in action.’ Here began a new 
view of the earth and its structures, ne- 
cessitating a revision of method for all the 
sciences. The old cataclysmic science of 
geology came to an end and the natural or 
evolutionary geology began. A similar but 
infinitely more significant change has come 
into our thought of the way the religious 
life develops. Time was when entrance into 
the Christian life was supposed to be mainly, 
if not only, through some violent emotional 
experience, but in these later days we are 
beginning to understand that the spiritual 
life develops from sources just as natural 
and by means just as normal as does the 
physical world or the mental life. 

“This truth, adopted as a working basis, 
means a radical change of emphasis in the 
work of the church. Carried out in prac- 
tice, it would make the chief function of the 
church merely an extension of the work 
supposed to be done in the Sunday school. 
At the same time it should be borne in mind 
that the carrying out of this principle would 
make the Sunday school itself something 
radically different from that which we have 
known. It would no longer be a mere an- 
nex to the church, a mere concession to 
childhood, but would become the educational 
department of the church. And, since the 
growth of the spiritual life is essentially a 
matter of education, all other church inter- 
ests and church enterprises would find their 
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centre and inspiration in this educational 
department. : 
“As an educational centre the church has 
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in the community that can reach people of 
all ages and conditions and at a time when 
other demands upon their attention are slight. 
The public-school pupil . graduates and 
leaves his school-days behind him. The 
education of the church is never outgrown. 
The public school, again, is more or less 
hampered by its artificially fixed and formal 
grades. In the church school the practical 
impossibility of such mechanical grading 
leaves the way open for a natural division 
into working groups, thus making it pos- 
sible to develop an educational system that 
shall embody the best of the public school 
and still leave room for spontaneous action 
and healthy growth. 

“In her acceptance and development of 
this her larger mission lies, I believe, the 
larger life of the church and the larger hope 
of the community.” 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Greetings from the Young People’s 


Christian Union. 


It may be interesting to note that immedi- 
ately after the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church, recently held in 
Portland, Me., the following communication 
was received :— 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that 
I carried the greetings from your organiza- 
tion to our National Convention in Portland, 
July 12, and it is also a great pleasure to be 
able to submit to your organization the fol- 
lowing resolution passed at that convention: 


Resolved, That having received with great pleasure the 
cordial fraternal greetings of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, we most heartily express our deep appreciation of 
the warm relations existing between us and the hope that 
we may discover practical ways and means for more vital 
and effective co-operation. 


IT assure you that this was passed in a spirit 
of fellowship and of unity, and I hope that it 
may bring us closer together in the work for 
which we stand. 

Sincerely yours, 
RocErR F. Evz, 
Secretary. 


During August the office at Room 11, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will be closed. 
Mail will be forwarded, however, and the 
correspondence attended to as promptly as 
possible. ~ . 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Augustus P. Reccord 
will preach August 13. 


The union service at the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston, on August 13, will be 
conducted by Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of 
Montreal. 


It is the one institution- 
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At the Germantown church, Philadelphia, 
union summer services, conducted by Rev. 
Frederic A. Hinckley, will be held through 
the vacation time. 


The service at the Nahant church on Sun- 
day, August 13, 11 A.M., will be conducted 
by Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes of the. First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass. 


The King’s Chapel service on Sunday 
morning, August 13, at 10.30 A.M., will be 
conducted by Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., dean 
of Harvard Divinity School. 


The service at Union Chapel, Magnolia, 
Mass., on Sunday, August 13, at 10.30 A.M.,; 
will be conducted by Prof. M. L. Kellner, 
D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The service at the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, Meeting-house Hill, Sunday, August 
13, at 11 A.M., will be conducted by Rev., 
Samuel A. Eliot, 
American Unitarian Association. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, the Sunday 
morning service in the First Unitarian 
Church, Masconomo Street, August 13, at. 
Ir A.M., will be conducted by Rev. Ulysses! 
G. B. Pierce, D.D., chaplain of the United 
States Senate. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York City, union services 
will be held at 11 a.M., conducted by Rev.. 
Leon A. Harvey of Brooklyn. The Unita- 
rian headquarters at 104 East 20th Street will 
be open from 10 to 12 each morning except 
Saturday. 


Churches. 


Lynn, Mass.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. Albert Lazenby: The church 
will be closed until the second Sunday of 
September, at which time the pastor will 
resume charge. During the month of July 
the pulpit was supplied by the following men: 
Rev. A. H. Robinson, Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
D.D., Rev. Franklin O. Hall, D.D., Rev. 
Robert Collyer, D.D., and Rev. Minot 
Simons. On Sunday, July 23, President 
Taft and his family were present at the morn- 
ing service. 


Souta Natick, Mass.—Eliot Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John F. Meyer: This church 
has closed for four weeks, after a year of suc- 
cessful church work. The Sunday-school 
has increased in numbers and in regularity 
of attendance. A kindergarten class has 
been formed under the care of a trained kin- 
dergartner. ‘Teachers’ meetings have been 
held regularly during most of the year. On 
Children’s Sunday the children of the Sun- 
day-school attended church in a body and 
seven children were baptized and had their 
names added to the Cradle Roll. Interest- 
ing vesper services have been held regularly 
on the first Sunday in the month from Octo- 
ber to May, and there has been one union 
service with the Congregational Church. 
The Laymen’s League and the Women’s 
Alliance have met regularly during the year 
and have held two joint meetings, which 
were open to the public and were both largely 
attended. On the Fourth of July there was 
a ‘Safe and Sane”’ celebration in this village. 
In spite of the intense heat there was an in- 
teresting event for every hour of the day. 


D.D., president of the] Jul 
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The Catholic priest and the Unitarian min- 
ister worked side by side, serving on the 
same committees and speaking from the same 
platform at the patriotic meeting. The 
chorus choir has maintained its organization, 
despite many losses by removals. ‘Two 
sacred cantatas, ‘“The Holy City,” by Gaul, 
and “‘From Olivet to Calvary,” by Maunder, 
were very acceptably produced. Among 
the sermons delivered during the year those 
entitled ‘‘The Well at Bethlehem,’ ‘The 
Higher Righteousness,’ ‘‘More than 
Others,’’ “On the Need of Patience in Pres- 
ence of Great Mysteries,” ‘‘ The Illuminating 
Power of Sorrow,” and ‘‘What did Jesus 
think of Himself?’”’ made the deepest and 
most lasting impression. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society :— 


HEAL Ee RTE ne eet $530.58 


Previously acknowledged 


uly 1. Salem, Mass., Second Church Sunday 


SEMOOU PN Preeti seats yo aero ion 20.00 
5. Southwick, Mrs. C. A., Newport, R.I.... 1.00 
6. Brookline, Mass., First Parish.......... 75.00 
6., Barre; Mass., First Parish ...).........% 15.00 
7. Quincy, Ill., Sunday school ............ 15.00 
tr. Binney, Mrs. William, Newport, R.I. ... 10.00 
11. Uxbridge, Mass., Sunday school ....... 11.34 
11. Petersham, Mass., Sunday school ...... 30,00 
12. Ashby, Mass., Alliance ................ 5.00 
15. Braintree, Mass., Sunday school........ 10.00 
26. Abbott, Mr. John, Boston, Mass... is 15.00 
26. Lyman, Mr. Arthur T., Boston, Mass... . 10,00 
26. Pratt, Mr. Daniel W., Winchester, Mass. 5.00 
27. Loring, Mr. Augustus P., Boston, Mass.. . 10.00 

27. Messenger, Mr. Edward W., Winchester, 
VEASS one. oalaelt oicey nam ols rade Lkschvie eres 5.00 

31. Young, Miss Lucy Florence, Winchester, 
Miass jays Ss Paar oak vate eine ee 25.00 
OP ANE  Ne aR Ae es. pe NN, oh AC $702.92 

Joun H. Epwarps, 
Treasurer. 


Ministers’ Union. 


“A ministers’ meeting should be a place 
where any earnest man coming in may find 
spiritual uplift and practical help.” This 
was affirmed at the last meeting. Ministers’ 
meetings may serve to inspire ministers, 
and to direct their efforts in such a way 
that they will work together better towards 
common ends. Such meetings are more 
than a Monday diversion or a social luxury. 
They may help bring in the kingdom. But 
an essential thing in such a meeting is brother- 
hood. Ministers are nothing if they are not 
brothers. These meetings this summer, 
while the usual meetings are suspended, are 
an effort to promote the widest and strongest 
brotherhood. 

A short paper was read at the last meeting 
to the effect that it should be a matter of 
heart searching with us ministers, whether 
we are quick enough to share one another’s 
burdens, both personal and _ professional; 
and it is a fair question whether the better 
paid among us ministers are doing enough 
in a practical way for their poorest paid 
but worthy brother ministers. 

This paper being read near the close of the 
meeting, there was not time to discuss it 
then; but the manuscript was referred to a 
brother for review during the next meeting. 
The interest which Unitarian churches are 
taking in a larger social service has been 
recognized in these meetings. 

Another meeting is called for next Monday, 
August 14, in Wesleyan Hall, at 10.30 A.m. 
All ministers are invited. The public are 
welcome. ‘Take the elevator. W. F. B. 
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Pleasantries. "Ze Sets 
CLT Deep in 
Said an English clergyman, “Patriotism Underground the 


is the backbone of the British Empire; and 
what we have to do is to train that backbone 
and bring it to the front.” 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


Defeats the plans of the typhoid 


I fly; also prevents dogs, cats and 
Open with the Footy 7 kirga mess of the garbage 


: : , No Litter. No Odor. Sold direct, Guaranteed. Nine 
Heard in Chicago.—‘ Well George, you’ve peste in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
been to the opera every night. Are you] for circular. 
learning something about music?’”? George:|§C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
be aR RE EE 8 ace RE ST TS 


“Oh, yes: I know it’s ‘Lohengrin’ when the 
goose comes on.” 


Mrs. A.: ‘Now, Mrs. B., will you come 
and see our apiary?”’ Mrs. B. (who has 
been putting it off all the afternoon): ‘‘ Well, 
Mrs. A., the truth is, you know, I—I’m 
rather afraid of monkeys.”’ 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 


A clergyman, after a sermon of seventeen 


By mail, 50 cents 
heads, remarked, ‘‘Brethren, we cannot 
avoid the conclusion!’’ ‘Thank heaven Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
for that!’ remarked a visitor. ‘‘I’ve been 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 


afraid for the past hour he was going to. Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street,’ Boston. 


“Want a situation as errand-boy, do you? 
Well, can you tell me how far the moon is 
from the earth, eh?” Boy: “Well, guv’nor, 
I don’t know; but I reckon it ain’t close 
enough to interfere with me running errands.” 
He got the job. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


A school-boy at a prize examination fur- 272 Congress Street, Boston 


nished the following biography of the patri- 
arch Abraham: ‘‘He was the father of Lot 
and had two wives. One was called Ishmael 
and the other Hagar. He kept one at home; 
and he turned the other into the desert, 
where she became a pillar of salt in the day- 
time and a pillar of fire by night.” 


Antique Viewsofys 
Towne of Bosto 


A spoken bull in French is apt to be 
something different from the Irish va- 
riety, something more like a bétise, and it is 
difficult to retain the flavor in translation. 
“Ce sont toujours les mémes soldats qui se 
font tuer,’’ says Marshal Bugeaud of his, 
army. ‘This loses a little when one trans- 
lates, ‘‘It is always the same soldiers who get 
themselves killed.” 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


Vacation is a good time, not merely for! 
the minister to pursue avocations, but for 
other folk to discover how human he is. We 
recently heard of a small boy who came home 
from a Sunday-school picnic and reported 
to his mother what he had found out about 
the pastor. ‘‘O mamma,”’ said the young- 
ster, “‘he can run, and holler, and climb 
a tree, and eat!’’—Congregationalist. 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


When it was the fashion for young Eng- 
lishmen to go up in balloons with Green, 
the well-known aéronaut, Albert Smith, a 
friend of Dickens and esteemed a wit, as- 
cended one day before an admiring crowd 
of on-lookers. Waving his hand to a young 
lady, an acquaintance of his, as he was 
starting, he said, ‘If I come down again, I 
will bring you a Skye terrier.’ He came 
down again, and without the terrier. ‘‘We 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


272 Congress St., Boston 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


didn’t quite make the dog star,’ he said in aay 
: FOR BOYS. Lo- 


explanation. 


A lady living in a fashionable quarter has 
a bit of statuary bearing the inscription 
“Kismet.’’? The housemaid was dusting 
the room the other day when the mistress 
appeared. ‘‘Shure, mum, what’s the manin’ 
of the writin’ on the bottom of this?’’ asked 
the maid, referring to the inscription on the 
statue. ‘‘‘Kismet’ means ‘fate,’’’ replied 
the mistress. Bridget was limping painfully 
when out with her sweetheart not long after- 
ward, and he asked, ‘‘What’s the matter, 
Bridget?’’ ‘‘Faith,”’ was the answer, “I 
have the most tirrible corns on me Kismet!” 
Tit-Bits. 


dential villages. Instructors able, ex, lertenced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. 


all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. F a 
dress Dr B. R. Wuirr, Wellesley Hills, oe = 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuifie(Radclifie) 


; cation high, dr 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful reais 


3 nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


{18 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 


The Highland Military Academy ycrcester, Mass. 
“A Model School’ says a present patron. Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional! and business life. 16 acres campus, or- 
chard, farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. J/anual Training. 
Athletic fields, $400. Joseph Alden Shaw, a.m., Headmaster. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, xu. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FCR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 
Is a modern, undogmatic t school fo 
ministry, which seeks to combine pre 
scholarship with catholicity of Lacy and ctical 
efficiency. In order to meet demaanl, made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. For cata 
address the President, on 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 

Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 

Practical course in personal accounts, 

Year book and pictures on request. 


; 


